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REMEMBER—FORGET, 





BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 





Remember all that time has brought— 
The starry hope on high, 

The strength attained, the courage gained, 
The love that cannot die. 

Forget the bitter, brooding thought, 
The word too harshly said; 

The living blame; love hates to name 
The frailties of the dead! 








EDITORIAL NOTES, 


Fifty-three members of the Massachu- 


setts Legislature voted or paired in favor | 


of woman suffrage this week. Last year 
there were only 40. In the debate this 
year there were eight speeches made for it 
and only three against it, and the speakers 
in favor included some of the ablest men 
in the House. The hearing on woman 
suffrage called out a larger attendance 
than any other legislative hearing this 
year—a conclusive answer to those who 
have said that interest in the cause was 
waning. To sum up: we had a good hear- 
ing, a good debate, and 13 more votes and 
pairs than last year. 


>? 





Idaho has followed the example of 
Colorado in relieving women from jury 
duty. om 

In Wyoming, the new anti-gambling 
law provides that the penalty shall be not 
less than $300 nor more than $1,000. 
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In Kansas, a bill forbidding prize-fights 
passed both branches of the Legislature 
and was placed before the Governor for sig- 
nature within sixteen hours after it was 
first introduced. The penalty provided isa 
year in the penitentiary. 


-_—-- 


At a recent meeting of the Boston 
School Board, the appointments of in- 
structors made by Superintendent Seaver 
at the previous meeting were confirmed, 
excepting that of Mrs. Cora V. Enwright, 
on probation as assistant in the Bunker 
Hill Grammar School, The exception 
was made on motion of Mr. Berridge. 
Later Dr. McDonald moved that her nom- 
ination be approved. ‘'The only objec- 
tion to her,’’ he said, ‘‘is because she is a 
married woman. Since she resigned from 
that school, the master has been obliged 
in all his difficult cases in that school to 
call upon her for assistance.’’ It was 
stated in the discussion that Mrs. En- 
wright gave up her position as teacher in 
the public schools when she married, 
more than five years ago. The opinion 
was expressed that when a woman teach- 
er marries she should give way to ‘‘the 





army of normal school graduates who are 
single, and for whom positions in the 
Boston schools are very scarce.” This is 
the old vicious principle that a vacant 
position should be given not to the best 
teacher, but to the neediest applicant. 
Mrs. Enwright’s appointment was reject- 
ed by the following vote: 

Yeas—Allen, Miss Barrows, Brett, Cush- 
ing, Mrs. Duff, Ernst, Mrs. Fifield, Dr. Mc- 
Donald, Vogels—9. 

Nays— Baldwin, Berridge, Bulger,Camp- 
bell, Coolidge, Gallivan, Harkins, Mrs. 
Keller, Kenney, McDonough, Merritt—11. 

Absent — Abraham, Bolster, Burrill, 
Nichols—4. 

The women of Boston will do well to 
make a note of these names, against the 
time when those who voted down Mrs, En- 
wright will be candidates for reélection. 


-_><o- 


A great mass meeting of women will be 
held to-morrow afternoon in Carnegie 
Hall, New York City, to protest against 
protected vice. The afternoon was chosen 
so that women from all over Greater New 
York might attend, and Sunday afternoon 
so that men and working women could 
come. 
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The Society for the Study of Life took 
the initiative in calling the first confer- 
ence held at the Tuxedo (a building where 
many women’s societies meet). About 
one hundred women, representing twenty 
organizations, were present. They ex- 
pressed themselves earnestly in favor of a 
united protest, and appointed a committee 
to prepare a programme for a mass meet- 
ing, and present it at another conference. 
Mrs. Ella A. Boole, president of the State 
W.C. T. U., presided. 


—_ -_-_-<-- 








The second conference was attended 
by about two hundred women, and voted 
unanimously in favor of the mass meet- 
ing. By this time about forty women’s 
organizations in Greater New York were 
represented. Rescue workers told of the 
terrible need of a change in the moral 
condition of the city. The committee 
was enlarged, and more meetings were 
held with those who had been invited to 
sign the call, Dr. Mary D. Hussey was 
chosen secretary, and Dr. Anne L. Lang- 
worthy, treasurer, and there were numer- 
ous and liberal contributions for the ex- 
penses of the mass meeting. 


-_-—-_ 


The call publishei in N, Y. city papers, 
March 9, was signed by over one hundred 
representative women. They were mem- 
bers of the Woman Suffrage Association, 
the W. C, T. U.—State and local—the Sun- 
shine Society, the League of Unitarian 
Women, the Society for Political Study, 
the New York Woman's Prison Associa- 
tion, the Women’s Henry George League, 
the Salvation Army, the American Purity 
Alliance, the Christian League for the 
Promotion of Social Purity, the King’s 
Daughters, the Mothers’ Club, the Brook- 
lyn Woman’s Club, the Women’s Medical 
Association, the Alumnzw Association of 
the New York Women’s Medical College, 
the Woman’s Press Club, the Missionary 
Training School, the Long Island Council 
of Women, the Woman’s Relief Corps, the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the New York 
University, the Women’s West End Ke- 
publican Club, the Universalist Women’s 
Alliance, the Woman’s Municipal League, 
the New York and the Brooklyn Woman's 
Health Protective Societies, the Society 
for the Study of Life, the Woman’s Sab- 
bath Alliance, the Consumers’ League, the 
Order of the Eastern Star, the Social Re- 
form Club, the Florence Crittenden Mis- 
sion, the Women’s Loyal Union, the 
Alumne Association of the Women’s Law 
Class, and many church societies. Mrs. 
Josephine Shaw Lowell will preside. 
Among the speakers will be Mrs. Isabella 
Charles Davis, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
Hon, John S. Crosby, and Jacob Riis. 
Ten thousand tickets have been dis- 
tributed. 


—_—-o —_—— 


THE BOSTON RAMABAI CIRCLE, 


The formation of the Boston Circle is 
completed, with the following officers: 
President, Mrs. Georgiana N. Walker, 36 
Rutland Square; secretary and treasurer, 
Miss Harriet E. Freeman, 37 Union Park; 
Mrs. J. W. Andrews, 36 Rutland Square, 
treasurer pro tem. The membership is 
one dollar, or more, annually. These fees 
will be received and receipted by the local 
treasurer, and, at stated times, taken to 
the general treasurer to be forwarded to 
India, It is hoped that persons interested 
in Pandita Ramabai’s work, living in Bos- 
ton or in its vicinity, and not belonging to 





a lccal Circle, will join this Boston Circle, 
Subscriptions, large and small, will be 
most gratefully received. Already there 
are two members giving $100 each, and it 
is hoped that the number may be greatly 
increased. These annual subscriptions 
are needed to give Ramabai an assured 
annual income to enable her to shelter, 
clothe, feed, and educate the nearly 2,000 
women and girls now under her care. 
There is need of new buildings and of en- 
larging old ones, but the work of building 
and enlarging cannot go on with limited 
means; for, with Ramabai’s horror of 
debt, when the funds cease the work stops. 

Will not the men and women of Boston 
aid in making the Boston Ramabai Circle 
worthy of its name, and of the divine 
work for which it stands? 

J. W. ANDREWS. 
Chairman of Ex. Com. P. R. Assn. 
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20TH CENTURY COLLEGE FUND. 





Mrs. Sarah W. Lawrence of Gardner, 
Mass., a sister of Lucy Stone, sends $5 to 
subscribe for the WomAN’s JOURNAL for 
four more college reading-rooms. 


_ —_—-— os 


DR, PARKHURST’S APPEAL TO MOTHERS, 


Dr. Parkhurst says: 


I could wish that for one year all our 
churches might be closed, all our Sunday 
schools and missions suspended, and all 
our evangelizing money and effort with- 
drawn from the usual channels, if in their 
place could be substituted, up-town and 
down, a campaign of moral enlightenment 
sufficient to convince parents, Protestant, 
Catholic, and Hebrew, that, so far as the 
children are concerned, this city, as now 
administered, is the foreporch of hell, and 
Satan’s recruiting ground from which to 
fill up the ranks of the damned. I know 
of nothing more appalling just now than 
the inactive interest with which a host of 
parents are at this moment contemplating 
the moral situation with which we are 
confronted, Capitalists are sensitive to 
the financial urgency, and are growling 
about the taxes; politicians are awake to 
the political exigencies, and are putting 
down no end of underground wires ter- 
minating at the November polls; but why 
are not fathers and mothers combining to 
put in some underground work or over- 
ground work that shall connect with the 
same crucial epoch? 

In particular, why do not New York moth- 
ers arouse to the horrible seriousness of the 
crisis? They have an indefinite idea of 
what is going on; why do they not get a 
definite idea? I once said toa lady in this 
city: ‘‘Why do you not study into the 
case and do something?” She commenced 
studying into the case, but gave it up after 
a little, saying: ‘‘It is too horrible, I 
can’t.’’ If the situation is a little too 
horrible to study into, isn’t it a good deal 
too horrible for young souls to wade into 
and rot in? Mothers, why not move in 
the matter, and find out just what the 
perils are? Why not associate yourselves 
with other mothers, whose children are 
hanging between heaven and the pit, and 
come to the front and fling your concerted 
challenge to the officiai vultures that are 
growing fat on the bodies and souls of 
the boys and girls that have just as much 
natural right to be found at last in the 
company of the redeemed as you have? 
The women of New York can save New 
York, if from now till November they will 
combine to proclaim the truth, from City 
Hall and Mulberry Street to Harlem, that 
New York boys and girls have a right to 
grow up untainted, and it is notclear that 
any other means of ransoming our city 
from Croker and Satan now remains. 


Dr. Parkhurst’s eloquent appeal to the 
mothers of the race, in the N, Y. Tribune 
of Sunday, March 10, to help in combating 
the terrible social evils rampant in this 
metropolis, is as aggravating as pathetic, 
seeing that woman’s influence for good is 
hopelessly crippled by her political, civil, 
and social disabilities; by law, custom, 
and discipline in Church and State. Read- 
ing the strong appeal of the reverend doc- 
tor, and appreciating the helpless condi- 
tion of woman herself, I thought of 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘Titus Andronicus,’ in 
which play rude men seize the king’s 
daughter, cut out her tongue and cut off 
her hands, and then bid her go call for 
water and wash her hands. 

In order to abolish the evils in a great 
city by her influence, woman must have a 
voice in regard to the laws and the officials 
who administer them. The ballot is a citi- 
zen’s tongue and hands, Without a bal- 
lot, and tlie dignity and power that scep- 
tre gives, the moral influence of the city 
mothers is essentially crippled in combat- 
ing the evils of society. If educated, in- 
telligent, and virtuous women had the 
right of suffrage, our best men would al- 
ways find in them a reserve moral power 
to establish a safe and stable government. 
In William Shakespeare, England’s great- 
est poet, we had a brave advocate long 





ago. In his three plays, ‘‘The Merchant 
of Venice,”’ ‘*Taming of the Shrew,” and 
“Titus Andronicus,” he shows in Kate 
and Lavinia the cruel degradation of tyr- 
anny, and in Portia the triumph of wo- 
man’s keen sense of justice. If Bishop 
Potter, Bishop Doane, and Dr. Parkburst 
would join the Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, they would soon arouse women to 
their duty, and thus restore the equilib- 
rium of sex in the moral and material 
world. ELIzABETa CADY STANTON. 





GERMAN NOTES. 

The annual report of the Verein fir 
Frauenstudium bears witness to the zeal- 
ous activity of the association, which com- 
prises in its scope the whole extent of 
women’s education, from the Mittelschule 
to the universities, academies, and other 
higher institutions of learning. The ob- 
ject of this association is to open to wom- 
en the scientific professions and all State 
educational institutions, as well as to 
raise the standard of women’s general 
education by a thorough reform in the 
system of girls’ schools. ‘The society seeks 
to awaken interest in its aims by public 
meetings, petitions, and memorials to the 
government. When the magistrates of 
Berlin began to appoint physicians for the 
schools, the association demanded the ap- 
pointment of women physicians for this 
work, It has defended the interests of 
women students at several universities 
where they were endangered or not suffi- 
ciently regarded. When certain medical 
societies excluded women doctors from 
work for the associations for insurance in 
case of sickness (Krankenkassen), it called 
a public meeting at which this action was 
stigmatized as it deserved, and which did 
not fail to influence public opinion. Last 
year, when the “Schulkonferenz’’ met, 
the association was on hand with @ de- 
tailed memorandum showing the defects 
in women’s present education, and de- 
manding that the proposed reform should 
be extended to it. It is, in fact, the thor- 
ough reform of girls’ schools toward 
which the association is working at pres- 
ent, as the university courses in the main 
are now accessible to women, and their 
matriculation in all the German States 
will inevitably follow. A reform of the 
plan of instruction, a more thorough prep- 
aration of teachers for their work, State 
aid for all these schools, and finally coéd- 
ucation, are the ideals of the association, 
in the service of which its members are 
up and doing with all possible energy. 
The president is Miss Anita Augspurg, 
Dr. jur. She divides her work with Miss 
Katharine Erdmann, Mrs. and Miss Mar- 
garete Erdenthal, Mrs. v. Witt, and Mrs. 
Schaefer. There are members scattered 
all over the Empire, and the capital is the 
centre of the activity of the leaders. 

At the last session of the Preussische 
Stadtetag (conference of the municipali- 
ties of Prussia) the following propositions 
were presented: 

1, It is most desirable that women 
should have a share in the public care of 
the poor and of orphans. 

2. This may be done most effectively if 
the communities will elect some women 
as almoners and overseers of the orphans, 
and assign them positions in the organiza- 
tion of the charitable and orphans’ board. 

3. In places where a definite connection 
has already been established between 
this board and some women’s associa- 
tions, and has proved to be good, this way 
of utilizing women’s work may also be ad 
visable in the future for the entire care of 
the poor and the orphans. 

After a short discussion the first two 
propositions were accepted unanimously, 
and the third by a large majority. 

An indignation meeting of women was 
held at Berlin, last month, to protest 
against a law of some German States 
which excludes women from taking part 
in political meetings. The following res- 
olution was unanimously adopted: 

The public meeting held in the Palace 
of Industry at Berlin, Feb. 10, 1901, de- 
clares the restrictions which several Ger- 
man States impose upon women concern- 
ing the laws of association to be obsolete, 
untenable, and incompatible with the po- 
sition and social duties of women in the 
twentieth century. 

According to Article IV., 16 of the Con- 
stitution, this meeting demands a uniform 
right of association for the whole Empire, 
guaranteeing full and absolute freedom of 
association to men and women. It is un- 
worthy to keep citizens of the German 
Empire under a stigma of political minor- 
ity, which is unknown in other nations 


akin to us by race, like the English and 
the Swiss. 





CONCERNING 


Miss Susan B. ANTHONY writes, March 
12: “I am feeling almost as well as ever.”’ 


WOMEN, 


Mrs. WHITELAW REID has offered $5,- 
000 toward the establishment of a civil 
hospital in Manila. 


Miss ALIcE Brown, the author of 
**Meadow Grass’’ and ‘‘Tiverton Tales,” 
has written a new novel, named “King’s 
End,” from a New Hampshire village in 
which its scenes are laid. 


Mrs. L. V. L. Lyncu, of Syracuse, cor- 
responding secretary of the N. Y. State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, is compil- 
ing the annual directory of the club wom- 
en of New York. It will be ready by 
April Ist, 


Mrs. IpA H. HArRpeER has returned 
from Washington, D. C., to Rochester, 
N. Y., to aid Miss Susan B. Anthony in 
the preparation of the fourth volume of 
her “History of Woman Suffrage.” On 
the way she visited, by invitation, the 
Indian School at Carlisle, Pa. Mrs. Har- 
per’s address while in Rochester will be 
17 Madison Street. 


Mrs. Lucy G, CooLIpGE has just been 
elected to the school board in Portland, 
Me. She was a candidate at large, and 
was on all the tickets in all the wards. 
The Lastern Argus says: ‘She had the 
magnificent total of 8,413 votes, the larg- 
est number, so far as is known, ever re- 
ceived by any one person for any office in 
Portland during its entire history as a 
city.” 


Miss KATHERINE JEWELL EvVERts, the 
brilliant young dramatic reader, will ap- 
pear at Steinert Hall, Boston, on Friday 
evening, March 22, under the auspices of 
the Women’s Rest Tour Association. The 
occasion promises to be a notable one, as 
Miss Everts will give her own vivid illus- 
tration of “Jocelyn Leigh,’ from ‘To 
Have and to Hold.’”’ Tickets at $1 each 
will be sold to the public for the benefit 
of the Association, at Steinert Hall, and 
may also be obtained by mail from the 
secretaries of the Association at 96 Chest- 
nut Street, Boston. 


Miss JOSEPHINE W. CHAPMAN, Bos- 
ton’s woman architect, has been appointed 
as a designer of the New England States 
Building at the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion. At a recent meeting of the New 
England commissioners, the plans sub- 
mitted by Miss Chapman were formally 
accepted, and she was appointed supervis- 
ing architect. Miss Chapman has already 
gained a high position among Boston 
architects by the excellence of her work. 
Craigie Hall Dormitory in Cambridge, St. 
Mark’s Church in Leominster, All Saints’ 
Episcopal Church at Attleboro, and the 
Worcester Woman’s Club building are all 
built from ber designs. The plans for the 
New England State Building have been 
declared by an official of the Exposition 
to surpass in dignity and artistic merit 
those of any other State building. The 
architecture is old colonial. Miss Chap- 
man is the only woman connected with the 
branch of construction in the exhibition, 
and she won in her competition with other 
prominent architects on the merits of her 
plans. 


Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN Cart, after 
the death in San Francisco of her first 
husband, worked for some time in that 
city as a journalist, and was impressed by 
the miserable condition of the Chinese 
girls held as slaves in the service of vice. 
“A True Story,’ written by her many 
years ago, is published in cur columns 
this week. This seems an appropriate 
time to reprint it, when all San Francisco 
is aroused over the question, and a vigor- 
ous effort is being made in the California 
Legislature to secure legislation that shall 
put an end to this compulsory degrada- 
tion of women and girls. The trouble, 
however, is not so much with the law as 
with the officers whose duty it is to en- 
force it. For more than twenty years this 
slavery has continued on the Pacific coast, 
with the full knowledge and the conniv- 
ance of the city officials; and the legisla- 
tive investigation just held established 
the fact that the Mayor of San Francisco 
had tried to collect regular license fees 
from the slave-owners. Some persons 
will think the facts too painful for publica- 
tion; but they must be published, in order 
that they may be brought to an end. John 
Stuart Mill’s wife said years ago to her 
daughter, ‘‘My dear, what other people 
have to suffer, you may at least bear to 
know about.” 
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A COMMON GROUND OF UNION. 

There is just one point of law on which 
women who passionately demand suffrage 
and women who vehemently oppose it, 
and women who take no interest whatever 
in the dispute, come very nearly into 
agreement, and that is that the taxpaying 
woman should have a voice in the matter 
of taxation. Man and woman stock- 
holders are equally consulted in the man- 
agement of the business in which their 
money is invested. There appears no 
good reason why both should not be con- 
sulted on the expenditure of taxes levied 
equally on all property-owners. 

Some time ago, when the new tax-law 
went into operation, two women—M1s. 
Mary Sturgis and Mrs. Emmons Blaine— 
filed the largest schedules of personal 
property in this city. The remarkable 
fact was blazoned all over the United 
States that these two women were either 
the wealthiest or the the most honest of 
all Chicago citizens. Whichever supposi- 
tion was correct, it would be an argument 
in favor of giving them some voice in 
financial matters. Before and after this 
incident both were known as generous, 
intelligent, public-spirited women; both 
gave large sums for charitable and educa- 
tional purposes. But the men who cleaned 
the ashes from their furnaces had more to 
say than they about their contribution to 
city government. Io New York—nay, all 
over the country—Helen Gould has an 
enviable reputation for executive ability 
and benevolence in using her vast fortune, 
But any beggar to whom she gives alms 
has more power to decide some questions 
concerning that fortune than the owner of 
it. As bas been said of another woman, 
‘*‘She pays taxes to have her street kept 
clean, and is obliged also to pay a private 
individual the year round, for the same 
purpose, because of the neglect of the 
street-cleaning department. She pays 
taxes to have the liquor laws enforced, and 
she can look out of the front door and see 
them violated daily.” 

These may be exceptional taxpaying 
women, Take more ordinary ones. Many 
Chicagoans must remember what some 
years ago was known as the ‘‘South Park 
Steal.” It bankrupted a large number of 
women who owned lots at that end of the 
city. They were all women of small 
means, — teachers and others who had 
saved their slender earnings so that in 
their old age they should not come upon 
the county; widows and orphans, whose 
male protectors had made as good provi- 
sion for their dear ones as possible in be- 
queathing them quarter sections in the 
new subdivision. What happened? Ata 
meeting of the men property-holders it 
was decided that a park would inc: ease 
the value of the adjoining property in the 
end, although for some years the improve 
ments would necessitate extremely high 
taxation. The plan spelled riches to the 
large but destruction to the small land- 
owners, the latter being chiefly women 
who had no vote on the question. Taxes 
were raised enormously. Only the 
wealthy could afford to pay them. Lot 
after lot was sold for taxes, It was vir- 
tual confiscation. 

The question of letting all women vote 
on all questions may be debatable, but the 
question of letting all taxpayers vote for 
all officers concerned with taxation hardly 
seems to have two sides, In Illinois there 
are what are called ‘‘township officers,” — 
assessor, collector, supervisor, town clerk, 
and highway commissioner,—and a bill 
for giving women township suffrage has 
once passed the State Senate. Women 
have this suffrage in many of our States. 
Last year a similar bill in New York 
passed the Assembly by a unanimous 
vote, but failed in the Senate for lack of 
the constitutional majority of 26, 23 vot- 
ing for and 19 against. Perhaps Illinois 
will pass her measure this year, and for 
once get ahead of the East in reform leg- 
islation.— Chicago Evening Post. 
oe 


MAY WOMEN PERFORM MARRIAGES? 








The Judiciary Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature gave a hearing, on 
March 8, on the petition of Alfred Hemen- 
way and others that the women appointed 
by the Governor as “special commission 
ers” might be empowered by him to per- 
form the marriage ceremony. 

It will be remembered that some years 
ago the Governor of Massachusetts ap- 
pointed Mrs. Julia Ward Howe a justice 
of the peace. The State Supreme Court 
decided that a woman could not hold this 
office under the Constitution, The Gov- 
ernor was afterwards authorized to ap- 
point women as “‘special commissioners,”’ 
with many of the powers of a justice of 
the peace; and most of the powers that 
were withheld from them at that time 
have since been added by successive Leg- 
islatures. But the women commissioners 
have not been allowed to perform mar- 
riages. 

At the hearing letters were read from 
Mrs. Livermore and others in behalf of 
the proposed change, and addresses were 





made in favor of it by Representative Em- 
erson of Boston, Miss [da E. Hall, and 
Miss Amy Acton, special commissioners, 
and Miss Alice Stone Blackwell. There 
were no remonstrants, but the members 
of the committee themselves raised many 
objections, and cross-questioned the two 
young women lawyers quite severely, an 
ordeal from which they emerged with 
honor. 
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OUTLOOK OR DON’TLOOK ? 

Lyman Abbott has again been in Massa- 
chusetts trying to save the State from the 
calamity of woman suffrage. The per- 
sistent way in which this senior editor of 
The Outlook is disposed to lock backward 
and downward concerning so many of the 
live issues of the day and the present strug- 
gles for freedom, self-government and 
consistent democracy fills us with an ap- 
prehension lest the tempting name of the 
journal to which he has brought such 
conspicuous success so far as popularity, 
ability and circulation are concerned, 
should some of these days be changed 
from ‘*The Outlook” to ** The Don’ tlook.’’— 
Chicago Unity. 
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WOMEN LAWYERS. 


Mrs. Franklin Pierce, of New York, has 
taken entire charge of her husband’s law 
office, in order that he may accept an ap- 
pointment on the staff of District Attorney 
Philbin without sacrificing his private 
practice. 





Frances Power Cobbe writes from Heng- 
wrt, Dolgelley, North Wales: 

Fes. 24, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

[am sure you will agree with me that 
the enclosed cutting from the Westmin- 
ster Gazeite, now the foremost evening 
paper in London, is worthy of notice. The 
entrance of women into the legal profes- 
sion is perhaps even more important than 
their entrance into that of medicine. 

With many thanks for the pleasure I 
derive from reading the WomAN’s JouR- 
NAL, believe me, truly yours, 

FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


THE GOOD JUDGE AND THE LADY 
BARRISTER. 
Mile. Chauvin, the lady barrister, 


pleaded yesterday before Judge Magnaud, 
known as the “Good Judge,’’ at Chiteau- 
Thierry, in Champagne, and, says the 
Daily News correspondent, a curious ex- 
change of compliments took place. Ad- 
dressing her as “Madame,” the Judge 
said: “The Womcn Barristers’ Act has 
not been received with equal enthusiasm 
by all your male colleagues. The Court 
of Chiteau-Thierry has rejoiced over it, 
and will always rejoice with all its heart 
at every measure calculated to emancipate 
woman. I hope and trust that the day is 
not distant when an act will be passed 
enabling women to sit on the Judge’s 
bench. I am happy to welcome the first 
lady barrister to appear at this bar, who 
graces her calling with her intelligence, 
knowledge of law, and talent.’’ Mlle. 
Chauvin warmly thanked the Judge before 
opening ber case. 
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LETTER FROM MRS. CATT. 


New York, Marca 6, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Mrs. Alice M. George informs me I was 
mistaken in my statement made at the 
hearing at the State House in Boston, 
that Dr. Geo. E. Vinceat is a suffragist. I 
made the statement upon what I believed 
to be reliable authority. Since Mrs. 
George says she has Dr. Vincent’s own 
word that I am in error, I am very glad 
to make public correction, 

While I have always rejoiced to find a 
prominent and intelligent person advocat- 
ing woman suffrage, I am not in the least 
dismayed that he cannot properly be 
counted upon our side. Ours is a battle 
of principles and not of persons. There 
is often a temptation to forget this fact. 
Since the proposition was first made to 
the American public to enfranchise 
women, half a century has passed, Two 
generations at least have come and gone, 
and only the names of the leaders of the 
cause and the names of the leaders of the 
opposition are remembered in connection 
with its history, It is numbers, not 
names, which count in the long run. I, 
for one, am sufficiently encouraged by the 
fact that every year adds to the numbers 
of those who advocate woman suffrage. 
It is very plain that when our numbers 
equal the majority of the total population, 
the battle is won. When that day comes, 
we shall not care to ask who has been for 
or who against, 

To my mind, the most amusing fallacy 
presented by the remonstrants is their 
much-reiterated statement that the suf- 
fragists have had fifty years of education, 
while their work has only just begun. No 
one who has read ever so little of history 
would fail to see the inaccuracy of this 
assertion. It is true the suffragists have 
been educating the world upon this ques- 
tion for fifty years, but the anti-suffrag- 





ists have had all the millions of years 
there have been since the world began to 
educate the world upon their side. The 
strongest influence yet exerted in the 
world is tradition and custom, and this 
tremendous power operates entirely upon 
the side of the remonstrants. No word of 
education upon this subject has yet been 
spoken in the Empire of China, and yet 
that whole Empire might well be en- 
rolled upon the side of the remonstrants. 
Its sympathies and its convictions are 
with them. 

I do not for a moment impugn the mo- 
tives of any remonstrant. I give them 
credit for conscientious endeavor to do 
what they think to be right. The fact 
nevertheless remains that the only classes 
of American society which are undivided 
in their support of the anti-suffrage side 
of this question, are the illiterate and 
vicious elements. I am often reminded 
of an incident in the Colorado Legislature 
at the time when the resolution endorsing 
woman suffrage was passed. A Mexican 
member of the Senate, who represented a 
constituency almost entirely Mexican, had 
spoken and voted against the resolution. 
An ex-member of the Supreme Court of 
Colorado remarked, in passing out of the 
Senate Chamber, ‘‘This is what we must 
always expect; the lower the civilization, 
the more bitter and vindictive ‘the oppo- 
sition to woman suffrage.” This fact is 
far more significant than that many intel- 
ligent persons are arrayed upon the side 
of the opposition. The suffragists do not 
need to count upon their side any who 
are not thoroughly convinced of the jus- 
tice of the cause. The world will decide 
between us, and eventually give us the 
victory. This assurance should be enough 
to make us content. 

CARRIE CHAPMAN CaTT. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


MR. JAMES T, BAGG, 

Mr. James T. Bagg, of Syracuse, passed 
away in the fullness of years at his late 
home, on Feb, 12. He was in his 86th 
year, yet showed no sign of physical disa- 
bility. On the Sunday before his death, 
he attended church, and was well until 
the next day. At evening, on Monday, a 
sudden attack of the heart rendered him 
unconscious, and he quietly went to sleep 
without pain or struggle. Mr. Bagg was a 
man of sterling qualities, honorable in all 
his relations with others, and generous be- 
yond the limit of what is known as gener- 
osity. He loved to give to others, even 
though he must deny himself in conse- 
quence, 

Since the death of his wife, Mary E. 
Bagg, three years ago, he has been lonely 
and desolate at heart. But he kept his 
interest fresh in the affairs of the day, and 
joyfully served others to the last. 

Mrs. Bagg was an earnest supporter of 
women’s right to the suffrage, and was 
the first president of the Syracuse Politi- 
cal Equality Club. To her, more than to 
any other, its early success was due. Her 
husband sympathized with her views, and 
generously helped the suffrage work in 
the State. He will be missed not alone by 
his home circle, but by the many who 
have been the recipients of his kindly aid 
and counsel, 

He was one of the oldest lawyers in the 
city and an honor to the profession, 
which ke made a means of helpfulness to 
those in trouble rather than an avenue to 
private gain, H. M. M. 

— 
HON. JOHN HOOKER. 

Hon. John Hooker died in Hartford, 
Conn., Feb. 12. 

Mr. Hooker was born in Farmington, 
Conn., April 19, 1816. He was the sixth 
in direct descent from Thomas Hooker, 
the first minister of the Centre Church of 
Hartford. He was with his cousin, Hon. 
William M. Evarts, in the class of 1837 at 
Yale. On Aug. 5, 1841, he was married 
to Isabella, the youngest daughter of Rev. 
Dr. Lyman Beecher. She survives him, 
with two children, Dr. Edward B. Hooker, 
of Hartford, and Mrs, Alice Day, of New 
York City. 

Mr. Hooker was a prominent lawyer in 
Connecticut, and for thirty-six years held 
the office of reporter of judicial decisions 
of the Supreme Court of his State. In 
his busy life be found time for literary 
pursuits. He wasa poetof ability. Many 
of his poems are humorous, especially the 
one on the fiftieth birthday of Miss An- 
thony. Others are replete with pathos 
and sublimity. In 1899 he published a 
book entitled ‘‘Some Reminiscences of a 
Long Life.’’ It is charmingly interesting, 
and invaluable in giving to the world the 
village life of New England in the early 
days of the past century, and putting on 
record his views on the great questions 
and reforms of his day. Mr. Hooker, 
with his brother-in-law, Hon. Francis 
Gillette, late United States Senator, was 
an abolitionist, and did telling work for 
the oppressed race. 

But to the readers of the JouRNAL he 





and his beloved wife, Isabella Beecher 
Hooker, now the last of that gifted 
Beecher family, stand preéminently as 
leaders in the great reform of woman suf- 
frage. Their beautiful home, ‘*Nook 
Farm,”’ became the lighthouse for the 
cause in Connecticut, a light that burns 
as steadily now as years ago. It became 
also the gathering place of the hosts from 
all over the country, with such mighty 
souls as Henry Ward Beecher and Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, for consultation, for 
plans of work, for conventions and legisla- 
tive action. How royally they entertained 
the suffragists, men and women can tes 
tify all over this nation. How loyal they 
were to the cause, much of its success to- 
day can bear witness. It meant much 
years ago, and does still to-day, that the 
social position, the brains, the wealth of 
this family were laid so consecratedly on 
the altar of freedom for the womanhood 
of the world. 

A more devoted husband never minis- 
tered to a more faithful wife, and their 
golden years of wedded life have enriched 
our reform with the great power of love. 

Many of you know his upright, pure, 
honest life, for he was a spotless man, of 
sterling integrity. His deep spiritual 
nature marked all his life, and was re- 
splendent in its closing days. His going 
out to a new existence was like a setting 
sun leaving behind him “trailing clouds 
of glory.’ He longed to go, for the other 
world was very near and real tohim. He 
was for a week nearly in the kingdom, 
talking constantly of it, and yet he held 
in his dying hand paper and pencil, writ- 
ing now and then some memorandum for 
the help of some earth soul. The last he 
wrote were these to him joyful words, ‘I 
am almost home.”’ 

So gently did he leave us, as we sur- 
rounded his bedside, that we hardly knew 
of his transition, for a sweet sleep came 
to him, and the brave heart and gentle 
spirit went to rest like a tired child, amid 
the tears and flowers and sunshine of that 
winter morning. It was so peaceful it 
could not be called death, but a withdraw- 
ing from the finite to the infinite. Then 
Mrs. Hooker, standing by his bed, read, 
with a voice full of sobs, uplifting poems 
of life and light that were dear to their 
daughter Mary, who died some years ago, 
and who was then welcoming ber father. 

His funeral was held at bis late resi- 
dence, 16 Marshall Street, Feb. 14. Anex- 
pression of joy and peace was on his dear 
face, as if with death he had found com- 
plete satisfaction. Among many friends 
present that day was his lifelong friend, 
U. S. Senator Joseph R. Hawley, from 
Washington. As we turned away from 
the grave, Senator Hawley turned again, 
as if reluctant to leave, and pathetically 
said, ““Good-by!” 

So would we also say, ‘‘Farewell,’’ until 
the shadows flee away and the dream of 
life is ended. 

MARY SEYMOUR HOWELL. 
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MRS, SARAH HARN WILLIAMS 
Lately died in Kenesaw, Neb., in her sev- 
enty-sixth year. 

Mrs. Williams was born in Frederick 
County, Md., the oldest daughter in a 
family of nine. She was educated by her 
own efforts, with some assistance from an 
older brother, at Cedar Hill Seminary, 
Mt. Joy, Pa., where she became a teacher 
immediately on her graduation. After a 
year she resigned to marry Alvin D. Wil- 
liams, and the next eight years were spent 
in New England as the wife of a Freewill 
Baptist minister. She became a member 
of this liberal denomination, which or- 
dains women ministers, sends women as 
delegates to its general conferences, and 
has always had coéducation in its schools. 

Passing through New York as a bride, 
she was present at the anti-slavery meet- 
ing which was attacked by Rynders’ mob. 
Her oldest brother, George U. Harn, was 
an active Abolitionist,a member of the 
Chicago Convention which nominated 
Lincoln, and a suffragist. He lost his life 
in the charge on Haines’s Bluff, just before 
the battle at Vicksburg, Miss. 

In 1858, Mr. Williams’s health failing, 
the family moved to Minneapolis, Minn., 
where be took a pastorate. While here, 
the burning of their home was threat- 
ened, because it had been made the meet- 
ing-place of a band of women who went 
out to the saloons on a crusade similar to 
the one which later so moved Ohio. Mr. 
Williams’s voice continuing to fail, so 
that he was obliged to give up preaching, 
he became president of a Free Baptist 
College in Flemington, West Va. Here 
Mrs. Williams resumed her old vocation 
of teaching. Becoming convinced of the 
righteousness of woman suffrage, she be- 
gan to advocate it; and, with her sister, 
Ellen D. Harn, also a teacher, fostered a 
suffrage sentiment which gradually spread 
among the students and bore fruit in later 
years. With her here for a time was an- 
other younger sister, Mrs. M. J. Grove, 
afterwards president of the first suffrage 
club in West Virginia, and delegate to the 
National Convention of 1898 in Washing- 





ton, D. C., where her daughter, Mrs. Jes- 
sie Manley, as State president, gave the 
report of the State. Never a ready speak- 
er before strangers, Mrs. Williams’s pub- 
lic work was limited to a few informal 
addresses on semi-public occasions. But 
she influenced her family and near friends 
to a very great extent, and never lost 
an opportunity to impress them with the 
importance of woman’s emancipation be- 
fore the law. Her gentleness of spirit 
sometimes gained her a hearing when a 
more militant effort would have failed. 

She worked in the amendment cam- 
paign of ’80-’81 in Nebraska, assisted in 
enrolment work, and served as delegate in 
a National Convention at Washington, 
D. C. During several years spent in 
Washington she kept her membership in 
the National Association and also in the 
District W. S. A., though not always able 
to attend the meetings. 

Her son, whose home is in Denver, 
voted for the amendment in Colorado, and 
expresses himself as having seen no rea- 
son in the working of the system to regret 
the act. Mary H, WILLIAMS. 
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THE ETERNAL WOMANLY. 





The Independent for Jan. 31 contains 
an interesting article by Mr. Henry T. 
Finck, headed with the somewhat alarm- 
ing question, ‘Are Womanly Women 
Doomed?” The doubt expressed upon 
this point is the more disquieting in view 
of the consideration to which Mr, Finck’s 
utterances are generally entitled; and we 
are relieved to find that in the end he 
allows us to hope that the womanly wo- 
man may escape the doom of extinction, 
toward which she has been rapidly tend- 
ing through the misguided efforts of her 
ultra-progressive sisters. If this tendency 
should continue, Mr. Finck assures us 
that human society would finally resemble, 
at best, the ants’ nest or the bee-hive, in 
which the individuals are classified as 
‘‘Workers, or imperfect females, males, 
and perfect females.”’ 

It would, of course, do Mr, Finck an 
injustice to assume that he intended to 
carry out this analogy to its conclusion; it 
is merely an ornament of speech. For it 
would not do to stigmatize all males as 
drones, and all workers as ‘imperfect 
females.’’ Nevertheless, the figure throws 
some light upon Mr, Finck’s idea of a 
womanly woman, which otherwise he 
fails to define clearly. A womanly wo- 
man isa ‘‘perfect female,’’ i, e., one who 
is not a worker. In the human bee hive, 
he would classify her as one who works 
only in the domestic sphere; thus exclud- 
ing all individuals who by choice, by cir- 
cumstance, by duty or talent, have found 
a field of labor outside of this sphere, in 
literature, in art, in business or profes- 
sional life. He acknowledges that many 
women who are bread-winners are so from 
sheer necessity, an acknowledgment which 
is fair at the outset; but he proposes, by a 
carefully devised system of rules and 
limitations, to restrict the occupations by 
which a woman may be allowed to earn 
her bread to such as he and similar critics 
shall pronounce suitable to the preserva- 
tion of the womanly woman, If the ‘‘per- 
fect female”’ is to be rescued it must be, 
first, by eliminating the conditions which 
may force her to be self-supporting; 
secondly, by narrowing the sphere in 
which her powers are to be exercised. 

Let us proceed to examine a few of the 
main points made by Mr. Finck in his 
plea fur the return of the modern woman 
to a sphere exclusively domestic. And 
let it be understood at the outset that if 
the present writer puts in a plea for in- 
dividual liberty, it does not include any 
aspersion upon the domestic sphere as 
such, nor any desire to belittle the su- 
preme duty of motherhood, which in it- 
self constitutes the noblest of all proufes- 
sions. The contention is simply that 
liberty should be the principle, and indi- 
vidual duty and destiny the rules, upon 
which every life is founded; and that it is 
only upon these foundations that the per- 
fect life, either of man or woman, can be 
securely built. 

Mr. Finck quotes Herbert Spencer in 
support of the idea that civilization brings 
about the exemption of woman from 
bread - winning labor. In a state of 
savagery, woman does all the work, and 
selfish man amuses himself with hunting 
and fighting. At the present day, we have 
reverted to this savage type by a mysteri- 
ous process of atavism, and women are 
making a claim to free competition with 
men in out-door occupations, an ‘‘anoma- 
lous condition’’ which is ‘‘peculiar to the 
nineteenth century.’”’ No one will deny 
to the nineteenth century a degree of 
civilization unknown and undreamed-of 
in previous centuries. As to woman, 
therefore, we seem to confront a condi- 
tion which is common to savagery and to 
nineteenth century civilization, but which 
was lacking in the formative period be- 
tween. Perhaps itis true that in life, as 
in art, the highest civilization strikes the 
primitive note. Among the more intelli- 
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gent savages, the women sat in the coun- 
cil of the tribes. In merely barbarous 
communities, the women sit in harems 
and do nothing. If the latter be the 
feminine ideal, no wonder Mr. Finck is 
afraid of our reversion to the savage type. 
It might be awkward. 

We are, of course, deeply concerned in 
the preservation of the womanly woman 
and the manly man; but we may differ as 
to what constitutes womanliness and man- 
liness. And we may consider that a 
broader and more radical definition of the 
ewig weibliche is needed than the one im- 
plied by Mr. Finck, and also a more accu- 
rate statement of the causes which con- 
duce to its preservation or destruction. 

We may ask, ‘‘What is a womanly wo- 
man?” ‘Do we find her among the women 
of to-day?” and “In what class do we find 
her?” Mr. Finck has partially answered 
these questions to his own satisfaction. 
he womanly woman is one who does not 
adopt any ‘‘mannish’’ occupation; we are 
in danger of losing her to-day, but she is 
being restored to us by a recent process of 
reaction; and we find her only in the do- 
mestic sphere, and not among bread- 
winners, or among those who claim the 
ballot as the privilege of every adult intel- 
ligent citizen. 

After all, is it easy to define that subtle 
and charming, yet strong and effective 
thing which we call womanliness? Is it 
easy to define that great and lovable 
quality of manliness, to which every wo- 
man turns with trust? Can we analyze the 
sympathy of mother, wife, and friend, 
the combination of sternness and tender- 
ness, at once aninspiration and a comfort, 
which men have found in the best and 
finest women ever since the world began, 
and will find in them while the world 
jasts? Can education destroy it? Can 
experience destroy it? Can toil or sorrow, 
or thought, or study, or the exercise of 
any talent or genius, destroy it—this ex- 
cellence indefinable which is born in some 
women and wanting in others? Surely 
justice must first be done to womanliness 
as a natural trait, before we consider the 
influences which tend to develop or stul- 
tify it. That we find it in women to-day 
is indisputable; for this we appeal to 
every man’s experience. 

But the real point lies in the question: 
In what class of women do we find it? Is 
it invariably possessed by the domestic 
woman, and lacking in the teacher, the 
author, the artist, the doctor, and the 
business woman? ‘That the domestic 
woman may possessit is, of course, a fact; 
that she possesses it merely because of her 
domestic quality is a fallacy. Some of the 
most unwomanly women in existence are 
of the narrow, uneducated, unenlightened 
type of domestic woman, The avid gossip, 
the nagging woman—most terrible of her 
sex—the worshipper of small possessions, 
whose dread of a grain of dust amounts to 
@ passion; all these unattractive types are 
found in the ranks of the home-makers. 
For fanaticism, illiberality, consciousness, 
and petty intolerance—all traits far re- 
moved from the gracious womanly ideal— 
are not confined toany sphere, but flourish 
wherever there are narrow and _ iil- 
nurtured minds and _ perverted con- 
sciences. All this simply calls for a 
broader outlook, an increase of mental 
capacity and magnanimity. Education is, 
in these cases, conducive to womanliness. 
An appeal must be made to fact, rather 
than theory. A womanis presumably un- 
sexed by an occupation other than domes- 


tic, but as a matter of fact, many profes-. 


sional women are among the tenderest, 
sweetest, and most womanly of their sex. 
Their talent, their capability, their tech- 
nical training, has served to ripen their 
rich and charming individuality. In fact, 
when these conditions fail to improve a 
woman, the cause of the failure lies deeper 
than the mere work in which she is en- 
gaged. Either there is a moral defect, 
which would have shown itself in any 
sphere; or else there is a cruel pressure of 
circumstance which has hardened her in 
the struggle to overcome it. If she has 
faced the rigors of poverty, looked starva- 
tion in the face, toiled desperately in pain 
and weakness, struggied against injustice, 
or married a drunken brute, she may— 
not of necessity, but most probably—be- 
come unsexed, hardened, embittered. But 
for these things she must be pitied, not 
condemned, 

As to business and professional life, it 
may still be insisted that they involve un- 
womanly conditions. But women enter 
the business world either from necessity 
or from some compelling capacity. Tal- 
ent forces its way, and laughs in the face 
of censure and restriction. If a man ob 
ject to the ordinary woman serving in 
shops or factories, he must endeavor to 
improve the general social conditions 
which compel her to labor. If he object 
to the exceptional woman who has risen 
to the head of a large business concern, 
he must find fault with nature or with the 
Creator, who gave her the capacity. The 
same thing applies to artists in every line, 
to literary women, and to those who enter 


the professions. As to literary women, 
would Mr. Finck deny the womanly qual- 
ity to a Mrs. Browning? And even the 
actresses! What of Charlotte Cushman 
and Clara Morris, and to come nearer 
home, sweet, charming, lovable ‘Aunt 
Louisa’ Eldridge? Instances might be 
indefinitely added. But it will be urged 
that no objection is made to authors and 
artists among women. Not now, perhaps; 
but formerly as much objection was made 
to them as to business women to-day. 

As to bread-winning, reference may be 
made in passing to a type that should 
command Mr. Finck’s enthusiastic admira- 
tion. This was the “perfect female” of 
the past generation, who, lacking father 
or husband upon whom to depend, clung 
like a human limpet to her nearest male 
relative, regardless of the claims of his 
wife and children. Indeed, in many cases 
the unfortunate male relative was unable 
to marry, owing to the supineness of these 
female dependents who could not or 
would not support themselves, Strange 
that men do not welcome any stress of 
competition rather than bear such bur- 
dens! 

But the red-hot end of this subject is— 
politics! The woman suffragists are, after 
all, the real objects of attack. Mr. Finck 
and everybody else knows that it is now 
too late to confine women absolutely even 
to the higher circles of the domestic 
sphere. Nature, necessity, and progress 
have settled that, and settled it forever. 
The bird is out of the cage for better or 
worse, and whether, so far, it is for better 
or for worse, depends largely upon the 
point of view. But the ballot yet remains 
to be given to woman, and at that point 
the battle still rages, and the fort is still 
uncaptured. 

When Mr. Finck says that politics is 
still ‘tthe same old dirty game,” and as- 
sumes that it must always remain 80, we 
feel a stir of what may be unreasonable 
patriotic fervor. Perhaps it is mere op- 
timism to think that the game is not so 
dirty as it was fifty years ago, to discern 
signs of enlightenment and improvement, 
and to hope that the noble ideals of the 
founders of our government may yet be 
partly realized,—nay, more, to feel that 
their realization is something to live and 
die for. If men like Mr. Finck had not 
turned their backs upon politics, the game 
might have been cleaner. Be that asit may, 
however, a majority of men are resolved, 
and often from the best of motives, that 
the moral force and the law-abiding qual- 
ity of womankind shall be kept out of 
politics. We refrain from protest. 

But Mr. Finck is afraid that if woman 
touches public affairs, man will be obliged 
to play second fiddle. This is almost 
funny. We can, we believe, give assur- 
ance from the woman’s point of view, 
that in public affairs man will never play 
second fiddle. He is the natural execu- 
tive, and nature will not allow woman to 
usurp his place. Individual women may 
have exceptional executive power, as 
queens have shown, and housewives ex- 
emplified in their degree, but mankind at 
large will always hold the ruling place in 
commerce and government. As woman 
bears the heavier shocks of nature, 80 
man bears the heavier shocks of social 
contact. This will not be altered, even if 
woman, as an intelligent American citi- 
zen, obtains the right to have her opinion 
recorded and couated, which appears to 
be the reasonable privilege conferred 
upon every adult individual, under a gov- 
ernment by and for the people. Further 
than this we need not go. If woman suf- 
frage be not just and righteous, the 
attempt to establish it will fail. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is 
that of individual liberty. If some wom- 
en have become less womanly through ob- 
taining their natural rights, it was the 
struggle that made them so, not the exer- 
cise of the rights themselves. ‘‘Life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness’’ do 
not hurt us unless we have to fight unduly 
for their possession. When we remove 
arbitrary restrictions, nature and destiny 
take their course, and all things fall into 
line. There will be no struggle and no 
clamor when the opposing forces recog- 
nize inevitable tendencies and submit to 
new conditions. The new conditions 
should not be revolutionary, but evolu- 
tionary. The woman should not, and will 
not, cease to recognize the grace and the 
glory of motherhood; but she will bring a 
new grace and glory into wifehood—that 
of the intellectual companion, the co- 
worker, the inspirer. Let the individual 
work out her own destiny, and learn 
which of life’s great duties is in her own 
case supreme. Let her listen for the voice 
of God in her own soul, and take her own 
place, which shall be to her a throne, 
And so we need not fear the doom of the 
womanly woman. You cannot put her 
mind and her destiny into swathing band- 
ages, like the feet of the Chinese ladies. 
If “the thoughts of man are widened with 
the process of the suns,’”’ the thoughts of 
woman must share in the widening, or the 
race will be held back. The womanly 





woman to day is not the selfish aud nar- 
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row dependent, but the inspirer of man’s 
farther-reaching ambitions; and this be- 
cause she has learned the value of individ- 
ual initiative, and felt the spur of in- 
creased responsibility. We may dare to 
hope that, like the manly man, she is the 
creature of all the centuries, and destined 
to immortality. 
MARION Couruovy SmMiIra, 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


A PILLAR oF SALT. By Jennette Lee. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1901. Price, $1.25. 


This is a work of genius—a picture of 
life, full of humor and pathos, and con- 
veying a sad and needful lesson. ‘The 
moral is Only incidental to the story; and 
many will fail to recognize it notwith- 
standing the suggestive title. A man and 
woman so different that neither can quite 
accept the other, or make the other happy. 
A husband who is an idealist, an inventor, 
and enthusiast, full of varied ability; a 
grand man, of rare magnanimity, gentle- 
ness and affection; not lacking in business 
capacity, but careless of his own interest 
and that of his family. A wife and mother 
industrious, orderly, methodical, prompt, 
and absolutely conscientious, but unable 
to comprehend and appreciate the great 
qualities of her husband; worn with toil, 
crushed by poverty and care, rebellious 
against her narrow lot, yet devoted to her 
family. It is a tragi-comedy; a battle 
with fate. The shrewd, hard, generous 
man of business, the simple, honest Michi- 
gan farmer and his wise old wife, the 
lively, selfish, mischievous, warm hearted 
children—all are drawn from life. The 
moral is that the education and environ- 
ment of men and women are too one-sided 
and separate; that both need practical co- 
education in order to supplement and help 
each other. The one lost in generalities, 
the other in petty cares, both needing 
something which only a wider and more 
comprehensive training can supply. Our 
remonstrant friends who obstruct social 
and political progress like veritable pillars 
of salt may well recall the fate of Lot’s 
wife, and should heed the lesson of this 
interesting story, which we commend to 
every intelligent reader. H.B B. 














CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A SNOW TABLE. 








BY MAY W. CLYMER 





It was snowing. Slowly and silently, 
but steadily, the snow was coming down, 
Four little faces looked out of the library 
window, watching it. 

“Oh, dear, it is just too bad! said Ted, 
the oldest. “I wish it would stop. It 
has snowed a lot now, and I want to make 
a snow man,”’ 

“But mamma won't let us go out until 
it does stop,” said Frances, ‘‘so we might 
as well play with our dolls. Come on, 
Grace.”’ 

After they had gone, Ted and Harry 
still stood looking at the snow. It was 
hard to be shut in a whole day. 

Mamma had an old tabie that she had 
used last winter fora flower table It had 
a deep box ontop lined with zinc. This 
year papa had had a small conservatory 
built, so the table was not in use. It stood 
on the piazza ip front of the library win- 
dow. The snow was fast piling itself up 
on the window- ledge and railing, and the 
table was nearly full of the soft, feathery 
stuff, when a bright thought came to Ted. 

“Oh, say, if mamma would only let us 
go out on the piazza, we could have lots of 
fun! We could move the table up in the 
corner where the snow doesn’t come, and 
have a snow table instead of a sand table, 
such as we have in the nursery. We can 
make fine things ont of the snow. It looks 
soft enough to mould dicely.”’ 

Of course the girls wanted to go too, 
and as there were just four children and 
four corners to the table, there was a 
corner for each one. 

Mamma said yes when they asked her, 
and coats and hats were quickly on. Such 
fun as they had! 

Ted made a beautiful park in his correr, 
with a statue of General Grant—at least 
he said it was, but it looked exactly like 
an ordinary snow man, only very, very 
small, 

Harry made a fort in his corner, and 
had piles of cannon-balls not much larger 
than big buttons. Frances had a house, 





with the grounds around it laid out in 
winding drives and pathways. 

Grace made a toboggan slide, and had 
little toboggans made of cardboard for her 
tiny dolls. 

They played a long while, only going in 
once in a while to warm their fingers, for 
you can’t mould things with gloves or mit- 
tens on. At last they had to go in. It 
was getting late, and mamma was afraid 
they would catch cold. The snow had 
stopped now, and a fine rain was coming 
down. 

“It will all be gone, and it did look so 
pretty! I wanted papa to see it!’ sighed 
Grace. 

But the next morning when they went 
to look at their snow moulding, what do 
you think had happened? Why, the rain 
had frozen all over everything, and there 
were the park and fort and house looking 
as if they were made of solid ice. 

Papa was called to come and see it, and 
he thought they had done wonderful 
things with their snow modeling. As the 
weather remained cold, and the table was 
in the corner away from the sun, it 
lasted for several days.—Youth's Com- 
panion, 
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HUMOROUS. 


Paterfamilias — Tommy, stop pulling 
that poor cat’s tail. Tommy —I’'m not 
pulling it, pa. I’m only holding on to it. 
The cat’s pulling it.—Tit Bits. 

Employer (to clerk)—This is disgrace- 
ful, Jones; here I am at the office first. 

Clerk —Yes, sir; I have always been 
taught to give precedence to my superiors. 


Mistress—I hope | didn’t disturb you 
and your lover when | went into the kitch- 
en last night. Cook—Not at all, mum! 
Oi told him that you was my chappy- 
rone!—Puck. 


“Dickie, when you divided those five 
caramels with little sister, did you give 
her three?” ‘No, ma, I guessed they 
wouldn’t come out even, so I et one ’fore 
I begun to divide.”’— Puck. 


Indignant Artist (to friendly critic)— 
You say it’s a bad picture. Whatcan you 
know about pictures? You never try to 
paint them. Friendly Critic—My dear 
fellow, I know a bad egg, but I never try 
to lay them.— Fun. 


Little Elsie—Sister, do you know what 
Lent is? 

‘I’m not sure, Elsie, but I think it’s 
forty days set apart in the year for people 
to be sorry for being Episcopalians,’’— 
Life. 


“As I view it,’’ said Mr. Jowders, 
‘*there’s some words you can spell by the 
looks, and some you can spell by the 
sound; them I can most gen’lly manage. 
But when you come to spelling by jedg- 
ment and main stren’th, my chances are 
about as slim as they make ’em.”’ 


“You believe, then, that Shakespeare 
wrote the plays himse}f?” 

She—Yes. But to make sure, the first 
time I come across him in heaven I'll ask 
him,” 

*But s’ pose he isn’t there?” 

“Then you cap ask him.,”’ 


The vegetarian restaurants of London,on 
account of their low prices and careful 
cookery, are frequented by many persons 
not vegetarians. One lady, whose maid 
accompanied her about London, received 
a vigorous protest from the girl. 

“But, Mary,’’ she argued, ‘the food is 
nice—you cleared your plate—and it is 
certainly wholesome. Why do you ob- 
ject?” 

“It ain’t that bad to taste, ma’am,”’’ re- 
sponded Mary, firmly, ‘‘but I don’t eall it 
wholesome—no, ma’am, not when they fill 
a body’s plate with tomato and cabbage 
and parsnips and potato all at once, and 
give you fish-ball things without any fish 
in ’em, and goose things without any 
goose in ’em, and croquette things made 
all of mixed-up greens. Sure, ma’am, it 


gives me confusion of the stomach!”’ 
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unless you have good 
health. You cannot have good health 
without pure blood. You may have pure 
blood by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla now. 
You cannot realize the good it will do you 
until you try it. Begin taking it to-day 
and see how quickly it will give you an 
appetite, strength and vigor and cure 
your rbeumatism, catarrh or scrofula. 
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23 = 31 Avon Street. 


Seating capacity 300. 
The most convenient, nice 
place to lunch when shop- 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leatlets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address weatlet Department, M 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


DeMERITTE’S 
Classical and English Schoo! for Boys 


553 BOYLSTON 8T., BOSTON, 
Prepares for Coliege, the scientific schools, and 
gives a thorough English course. The rooms are 
open daily from 9 A. M. to 4P. M. Saturdays 
from 9 to 12. For circulars or information, ad- 
dress, Epwin De Merirre, Principal. 








Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 


available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Dean, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-eighth year opened October 4, 1900 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and Oo- 
tober 1 and 2. 





Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1900. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal Indianapolis, Ina, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Cataleae Free. 
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Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fifty-first Annual Session opened Sept. 26. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de 
yartments. Clinical Instruction and Quizzes, 
JLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica! 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the lass. Med. Society 

Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building, corne: 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues, addres: 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 
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15 E. Cottage St., Boston, 


The Drs. give their attention to bobth GENKRAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. tog P. M. 
Saturday and Sundav excepted. 
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waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. . 

2. Any person who takes a raper regularly 
from the post-office— whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








THE “OUTLOOK’S” ELASTIC YARD-STICK. 


For years the Outlook has blamed wo- 
man suffrage because gambling-houses 
have been licensed in the State of Wyo- 
ming. The present Legislature, elected 
in part by the votes of women, has out- 
lawed gambling by repealing previous 
statutes licensing that evil and providing 
serious penalties for future offences. Also 
it has provided that no person shall be en- 
titled to a divorce for any cause who 
has not resided one year in the State. 

Now, one would naturally expect that a 

fair minded newspaper would give equal 
suffrage credit, since it has hitherto 
blamed it for the absence of such legisla- 
tion. But, on the contrary, Dr. Abbott 
comments as follows: 
’ It is probable that in spite of the fact 
that W yoming has always been a woman 
suffrage State, women have less influence 
on the Legislature of Wyoming than on 
that of any other commonwealth, for the 
reason that there are fewer of them—the 
number of women being barely half the 
number of men. 

In other words, a Legislature elected by 
a body of voters one-third of whom are 
women is less influenced by women than 
a Legislature elected by men alone. Wom- 
en bave been to blame for not having pro- 
hibited gambling in the past, but are not 
deserving of credit for prohibiting gam- 
bling in future. The Outlook’s yardstick 
is wonderfully elastic. Dr. Abbott claims 
to belong to the logical sex. But his 
logic fails where women are concerned, 

H. B. B. 
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A GROWING VOTE. 


After two days’ debate in the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives, the con- 
stitutional amendment striking out the 
word ‘*male’’ was defeated by a vote (in- 
cluding pairs) of 53 yeas, 156 nays, 46 ab- 
sent cr not voting. This is a better vote 
than last year, when only 40 members 
voted or paired for woman suffrage. 

The measure was ably advocated by 
Representatives George H. Fall, Charles 
H. Adams, Edward B. Callender, H. H. 
Newton, Alfred F. Kinney, Henry Cook, 
F. E. Badger, and F. C. McCartney. 
Messrs. Weeks, Frost, and Saunders were 
the speakers in the negative. We give the 
debate elsewhere. 

This miscarriage of justice is the less to 
be regretted, inasmuch as every year that 
the amendment is postponed increases its 
probability of a favorable verdict when 
submitted to the voters. H. B. B. 
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SHE BEING DEAD YET SPEAKETH. 


One of the finest testimonials ever given 
to the memory of a woman was an episode 
which occurred at the recent National 
Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, at Louisville, Ky. The National 
Liquor Dealers’ Association came before 
the convention with a formal offer that 
the two bodies should enter into an offen- 
sive and defensive alliance. The liquor 
dealers offered to bind themselves here- 
after to employ only union bar-tenders and 
waiters, and to sell only union-made beer 
and spirits. Their representatives lobbied 
vigorously in behalf of the proposed agree- 
ment, treating the delegates and offering 
material aid. But when the offer came 
before the convention, Mr. John B, 
Lennon, of Tllinois, for many years treas- 
urer of the Federation, made an impas- 
sioned speech, in which he recalled the 
influence of Frances E. Willard on the 
side of organized labor, and in her name 
appealed to the delegates to vote down 
the proposition, The result was its defeat 
by an almost unanimous vote. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the English 
labor unions have endorsed the local 
option bills before Parliament, and now 
the American Labor Federation refuses 
an alliance with the liquor-dealers, who 
offered material coéperation. If the influ- 
ence of one noble woman suffragist thus 
outlasts her life, how powerful and benef- 
icent will be that of universal womanhood 
when it is felt in the politics of State and 
nation! H. B. B. 


Miss Dutcher, of Omaha, Neb., has been 
granted the concession for the exclusive 
manufacture of souvenir badges for the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 
Miss Dutcher has been agitating her plan 
for some time, and it was acted upon at 
the late convention in Washington. 








DEBATE IN MASSACHUSETTS HOUSE. 


On Tuesday, March 11, at3 P. M., the 
report of the Committee on Election Laws, 
‘‘Leave to Withdraw,” on the petition of 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe and other general officers of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, came up for debate. The galleries 
were crowded. Mr. George H. Fall, chair- 
man of the House Committee on Con- 
stitutional Amendments, moved to sub- 
stitute the Joint Resolve for the adverse 
report of the committee, 


Mr. GeorGE H. FA, of Malden, said: 


The petition before you comes from Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, president of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. It is signed by herself as president, 
by Julia Ward Howe as vice-president, 
and by the other officers of the Associa- 
tion. The bill which I have moved to 
substitute for the report of the committee, 
asks for a Constitutional Amendment 
striking the word ‘‘male’’ from the suf- 
frage clause of the State Constitution. If 
this House passes it by a two-thirds vote 
it then goes to the Senate, and must be 
passed there by a majority vote, and then 
next year it will come before this House 
again and must be again passed by a two- 
thirds vote, It then must go to the 
Senate again and be passed by a majority 
vote. Then it will go to the people of the 
Commonwealth, and will be voted upon 
by the voters at large. If a majority of 
the voters coincide with the two Houses 
it will then become a law, an amendment 
to the Constitution, and the word ‘‘male’’ 
will be stricken out. 

This question has never been submitted 
to the voters of the Commonwealth; it has 
never gone far enough to get there. This 
year it comes before you on the petition 
of an aged citizen of Melrose, so ably 
represented in this House by the geutle- 
man from Melrose, in the fourth division 
(Mr. Adams), She is over eighty years of 
age, and she asks that asovereign power— 
the right to vote—be conferred upon her. 
Thousands of other citizens associated 
with her ask thesame. The question be- 
fore this House is whether this woman, 
whose character is so high, as we all know 
it is, ought to have her petition granted. 
She is a widow. She has no male children 
who might indirectly represent her; she 
pays a general property tax, and she pre- 
sents her claim to you. And this woman, 
too, presents ber demand for the simple 
reason that as acitizen of the Common- 
wealth she is controlled by the different 
laws in the making of which she has no 
voice, 

At the time of her birth, in 1820, the 
Constitution of this Commonwealth had 
been in use forty years. The qualifica- 
tions necessary for voting at that period 
(1820) seemed to be neither manhood or 
womanhood, but property pure and simple, 
an annual income of 80 much or an estate of 
£60, which was considered to be the same. 
Now please note that this right to vote 
was conditioned on the owning of prop- 
erty amounting to $300. At that time, 
1780, when a woman married, she be- 
came legally merged in the existence of 
her husband. Her personal property was 
his, and he had vested rights in her real 
estate. The result was that ifa woman 
had been enfranchised at that time, when 
it was necessary for her to own $300 in 
order to vote, the $300 would go to her 
husband and she would have been disfran- 
chised by her marriage. That would have 
been putting a bill of pains and penalties 
on the institution and sacrament of mar- 
riage, which probably would have been 
unconstitutional, and, at any rate, would 
not have been considered for a moment 
by our ancestors, In other words, in order 
to make the property qualification work, 
it was necessary to put a sex distinction 
into the Constitution. As already stated, 
a woman’s personal property went to her 
husband at that period. He owned every 
thing she had in the way of personalty; 
her false teeth, her wooden legs—if she 
had any—belonged to him, and if she 
went out and earned a dollar by scrub- 
bing, that dollar belonged to him, and he 
cuuld beat her for not earning a dollar 
and a half. But Blackstone said the stick 
with which he beat her must not be big- 
ger than a man’s thumb. In other words, 
he could beat, but he could not club her! 

Such was the condition of woman in 
1780 in America. We will go forward, 
Mr. Speaker, forty years, and come to the 
year 1820, 

At that time a Constitutional Conven- 
tion was ordered for the purpose of revis- 
ing the Constitution, and it seems that 
during this period of forty years the prog 
ress of women had been nothing, while 
the progress of men had been consider- 
able, so much so that they demanded in 
1820 that the property qualification be 
removed. I have read the debates which 
took place in the convention of 1820, when 
Daniel Webster, who was the greatest 
man in that body, and other men associ- 
ated with him, assailed the property quali- 
fication. The result of the consideration 
was that while the convention refused to 
abolish the property qualification wholly, 
it said that any man ought to vote who 
had paid his tax bill, no matter how large 
or small the tax was; so the convention 
recommended nine amendments to the 
Constitution as the result of their labors. 
The one we are concerned with now was 
included in the third article, providing 
that if any man paid his tax bill within 
two years last past he may vote; and all 
that matter about the £60, etc., was an- 
nulled. Men made this immense change 
for the better, a change which came from 
the discussion of human rights through- 
out the world. Human rights had been 
extolled as founded on the inherent rights 
of man and not on property. So, when 
this convention struck out that clause re- 
lating to property, we need not be sur- 





prised to know that men advanced 
rapidly. 

Now what has been done for woman? 
Where were women in 1820? What was 
done about their rights? Nothing at all 
was done for them by men, but very much 
by the women themselves. They began 
to improve their opportunities in a way 
which has been equalled in human civili- 
zation nowhere else. Woman began to 
study, to teach; she entered the business 
world. Somewhere in the early twenties 
a woman, Mrs. Young, opened a shoe 
store in Lowell, the first store a woman 
had ever undertaken to open in the United 
States. She went to Lynn, bought the 
shoes, had them taken to Lowell. Crowds 
came before her window and laughed to 
see the strange sight, a woman opening a 
store and selling goods over the counter! 
Nothing like it had ever been seen or 
heard of. People thought the world was 
coming to an end. But woman attained 
a legal standing. She was allowed to sue 
and be sued, to own land and make con- 
tracts, and finally, with the consent of 
her husband, to make a will. Colleges 
opened their doors to her. One change 
followed another. She demanded a medi- 
cal education, but the schools would not 
yet accord it. Harriet Hosmer said, ‘I 
must study for the benefit of my craft.” 
The schools said, ‘‘No.”” Through New 
England and New York she went seeking 
the opportunity to study; the schools 
were not yet open to her. But Dr. Me- 
Dowell, of St. Louis, said, **‘You shall 
study here and nobody shall interfere 
with you.’”’ The world knows what Har- 
riet Hosmer did as a sculptor. Woman is 
now admitted to medical, law, and divin- 
ity schools; she preaches; she pleads; she 
practises law; she is president of colleges. 
In 1891 Carroll D. Wright said in his re- 
port that ‘over 300 distinct occupations 
are now open to woman in Massachu- 
setts, and in the United States at large 
there are over 600 occupations open to 
her.’ But there are 300 right here in 
Massachusetts. She touches the govern- 
ment in her work at every point; she 
draws checks; she signs contracts, she 
gives money to found institutions where 
poor and sick men are supported, who in 
turn recompense her by refusing to allow 
her the franchise. She goes into all the 
enterprises where a government goes, and 
supports the laws of the land which re 
fuse to recognize her moral right to vote. 
She stands here to-day in this temple of 
justice, dumb, a mute petitioner, asking 
that the 1ight which is hers by all the 
conditions of moral right should be 
enlarged into a legal right. It is no an- 
swer to say that because some women do 
not want to vote those women who do 
want to vote should have the privilege of 
voting refused tothem. Society has placed 
women in such a relation to government 
that manhood suffrage having been 
granted, womanhood suffrage becomes 
already a moral right, and being such it 
must triumph. Mr. Speaker, it must pre- 
vail and will prevail, and why should we 
postpone the day of its coming? Your 
petitioner, however, before she can have 
the right to vote granted to her, must get 
an affirmative vote from two successive 
General Courts and then from the voters 
of the State at large, so that it comes 
ultimately before the people of this Com- 
monwealth. Why then ought we to hesi- 
tate when she asks—when this illustrious 
citizen asks to have the question submit- 
ted—to submit it? Is it any reason for 
refusing to submit it that some women do 
not want to vote? The question never 
has been submitted. In fifty years of 
agitation—fifty years this question has 
been before the Legislature off and on— 
the matter has never been submitted to 
the people. Somebody may say that it 
was submitted in 1895. I know that this 
will be claimed by the gentleman in the 
fourth division—I see him smiling now, 
probably about what he is going to say 
later. I am well aware that in 1895 the 
question, ‘Is it expedient that munici 
pal suffrage be granted to women?” was 
laid before the people of this Common- 
wealth,—the men and the women. But 
nothing was settled by it, and nothing 
could be settled by it. If the men and 
women had voted ‘Yes’ on this question, 
woman suffrage would not have been 
granted, and by the men and women vot- 
ing ‘*‘No,”’ they were no worse off than 
they were before. It was like children 
playing school—it might be very well for 
a game, but it holds very little water as 
a precedent. 

Nobody reading this Constitution can 
fail to see that the broad rights of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, all 
those privileges which make life worth 
living, are conferred by this instrument 
upon the people—the people of Massachu- 
setts, the citizens of the Commonwealth, 
the men and the women, all the people. 
Certain restrictions are made as to chil- 
dren, idiots, and infirm people,—but out- 
side of those restrictions the suffrage has 
been granted freely and fully to men. The 
last property qualification was stricken 
out in 1891, when we abolished the poll 
tax. From 1780 to 1820 we had the $300 
qualification. From 1820 to 1891 we had 
the necessity of paying a tax bill within 
two years last past, no matter how large 
or small it might -be; but since 1891 men 
vote because they are men, and not be- 
cause the voter owns a donkey worth a 
doliar and a half or worth a hundred dol- 
lars and a half. You can see, therefore, 
gentlemen, what the right of suffrage 
means to men—how they put it above all 
other rights. The right to vote has al- 
ways been held to be the most sacred 
right that a citizen of the United States 
could possess. A Roman citizen would 
do anything, dare anything, suffer any- 
thing, rather than have the right to vote 
taken from him; he preferred to allow 
infama—infamy—to settle over him, In- 
famy might be endured, but the loss of suf- 
frage was infinitely worse. We have tried 
to hc nor certain great men, and in order to 
honor them we have cut their names in the 





panels in a circle about this hall; you can 
see them there above us. There are the 
names of Henry W. Longfellow, John G. 
Whittier, Abraham Lincoln, Charles Sum- 
ner, Henry Wilson, Wendell Phillips, Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, Dr. Howe,—every 
one of these men believed in suffrage for 
women. The first man in the American 
nation to declare himself for woman suf- 
frage was Abraham Lincoln in 1836, when 
he issued his famous declaration to the 
people of Sangamon County, Illinois. 
We delight to honor these men. How can 
we honor them more than by doing what 
they would like to have us do if they were 
here? Some of these men lived and died 
before woman suffrage was a practical 
political question. So we cannot say pos- 
itively what Franklin would do to-day. 
Mr. Speaker, this question will soon have 
a successful issue. If it does not come 
this year, it will come in a few more, 


Mr. SAUNDERS: In justice to an em1- 
nent Massachusetts general, let me say 
that the name of Lincoln in the ceiling 
above was not that of Abraham Lincoln, 
but of the Revolutionary hero, General 
Lincoln, of Massachusetts. 


Mr. FALL: I am obliged to the gentle- 
man of the fourth division for the infor- 
mation. He has taught me a new fact. 
I have sat here a year or more, and sup- 
posed it was the name of Abraham Lin- 
coln. But I do not think this criticism 
will invalidate the declaration which Abra- 
ham Lincoln made to the people of Sau- 
gamon County. I repeat, sir, let us 
have the great privilege and honor of 
granting the petition of these two aged 
and eminent citizens. 


ADDRESS OF MR. 
Mr. WEEKS, of Fall River, said: 


I shall not be able to say anything new 
on this subject. The theme was fruitful, 
but it has long since ceased to bear fruit. 
All we can do is to re-hasb the old argu- 
ments we have heard time and again 
against it. Ll will yield to no one in my 
admiration and respect for the honored 
women mentioned by the gentleman from 
Melrose. I admire, respect, and honor 
woman as much as be or any gentleman 
within the confines of this grand old Com- 
monwealth. But I submit that they could 
not have accomplished more even if they 
had had the right of suffrage. Rather 
would their honor have been tarnished by 
mingling in the factional fights we see 
carried on in political life. The first 
question is, Have women a moral, natural, 
inherent right to vote? The second is, If 
they have not such a natural, moral, in- 
herent right, is it expedient that they 
should be given the privilege? If the 
first question is answered in the affirma- 
tive, the second is settled, for not one of 
us would have the temerity to say that a 
moral right should not be backed up with 
the legal right. If women have a moral, 
natural, inherent right to the suffrage, 
they should have a legal right. Has that 
claim ever been sustained? 

What has been the history of suffrage? 
What has been the view held by the men 
and women of the past generations? for by 
the wisdom of the past we are taught to 
guide our steps aright. We find away 
back among our Teutonic ancestors the 
women were accustomed to gather with 
the men in their councils, and Tacitus is 
said to have ascribed the success of the 
Germans to this fact; but in modern times 
we find that only those people who have 
assisted in maintaining the State, who 
have upheld the kings of the middle ages 
and maintained national life, were given 
the right to suffrage. Only the barons 
and the retainers of the kings of England 
had power to say how England should be 
governed, The right of suffrage involves 
the duty of military service, and this, of 
course, woman can never render, It is 
true, as has been said by the suffrage 
advocates, that all men are not liable to 
military duty, and it has been said that in 
consistency old, blind, and feeble men 
should be barred from suffrage. It is true 
that not all men are liable to military 
duty, but it is also true that every able- 
bodied man between the age of 18 and 
40 is liable. The defenders of the State 
must be drawn from the men alone. The 
friends of suffrage will say I am getting 
down to the old argument that unless a 
citizen does military duty he should not 
be allowed to participate in the affairs of 
State. But shall we let into the field of 
politics, shall we allow the suffrage to a 
vast number of people, equal to or exceed- 
ing in number those now exercising it? 
If we make this question general, it will 
include, not the women of Massachusetts 
alone, but those of the whole United 
States. Shall we allow the women of 
strong emotional nature to take the reins 
of the national government, when they 
may plunge us into a war in which they 
cannot participate? I submit it is neither 
fair nor just to allow this to be done, and, 
with all due respect for the intellectual 
attainments of the two ladies who have 
been mentioned by the gentleman from 
Malden, I fear that women, from their 
emotional nature, are more likely to 
plunge a nation into war than are men, 
The commonsense members of this House 
will bear me out inthat statement. There 
is no such thing as a natural, inherent 
right to vote. The suffrage is simply a 
duty which devolves upon certain indi- 
viduals. It carries with it the responsi- 
bility to maintain the government which 
it has established, by force of arms, it may 
be. My desk is literally covered with ap- 
peals from women— women as intelligent, 
as honorable, as noble, as any of those 
who have petitioned for suffrage in this 
hall, appealing to me as a member of the 
Committee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments and of the Committee on Election 
Laws to do all I can to protect them from 
their supposed friends, the women who 
favor female suffrage. Ninety-five per 
cent. of the women of Massachusetts do 
not want the suffrage, and what is to be 
the result if we give the five per cent. the 


WEEKS. 





right to vote? The other women, the 
noble and pure women, who have the 
welfare of the State at heart, will see at 
once that they, too, must shoulder the 
new duty and act in public in order to 
protect the State from the evil effects of 
letting in the otber class of women, those 
whose tendencies are wrong and criminal, 
Shall we impose this duty on the 95 per 
cent. for the sake of the five per cent, 
who desire the suffrage? Suffrage has 
been tried in Utah, and I read in Progress 
that it was Brigham H. Roberts who made 
the strongest fight in convention against 
woman suffrage. Yet the women of Utah 
turned round and elected him to Congress, 
Then the women of the rest of the country 
appealed to the men in Congress, and 
they kicked him out. This is one of the 
results in Utah. In Colorado they also 
have woman suffrage. The reform was 
going to purify politics, but in Denver a 
man was killed in a riot at the last elec- 
tion, and Colorado was the only State in 
the last campaign in which free speech 
jt denied to a vice-presidential candi- 
ate. 


Mr. KInneEy, of Boston: 


Has not the presence of women in as- 
semblages of men been an incentive to 
quiet, order, and the elimination of dis- 
turbance? 


Mr. WEEKS: 


The Colorado riot, and the Cripple 
Creek attack upon Mr. Roosevelt, show 
the contrary. Kansas gave municipal suf- 
frage to women, and yet a woman is trav- 
elling through Kansas smashing saloons, 
simply because the laws prohibiting sa- 
loons have not been enforced. What has 
woman done in Kansas to purify politics 
or to enforce the laws? As for the Uto- 
pian dream of universal peace through 
woman suffrage, some of the most blood- 
thirsty rulers of the past have been wom- 
en. The Trojan war and the fall of Troy 
were due to a woman, The Spartan 
mother sent forth her son to war, telling 
him to return with his shield or upon it. 
It was during the reign of Catherine II. 
of Russia (sic) that the Crimea was con- 
quered. It was Catherine di Medici who 
ordered the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
Bloody Mary of Scotland (sic) isa name 
in history abhorrent to al] who dread the 
shedding of blood. ‘The writings of Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe inflamed this nation, 
and hastened the Civil War. It was the 
Dowager Empress of China who is charged 
with being responsible for the Boxer up- 
rising, the end of which we have not yet 
seen, 

MR. ADAMS'S SPEECH. 


Mr. ApAms, of Melrose, said: 


The member from Fall River, in em- 
phasizing the fact that women plunge 
nations into war, evidently overlooked 
Queen Victoria, who went down in sor- 
row to the grave because Chamberlain 
had plunged England into war. The wom- 
en of South Africa, who fought in the 
trenches for the freedom of their own 
land, had no better friend than Victoria. 
I was glad to introduce this petition in 
the House for the distinguished woman 
who lives in my city who asks that this 
amendment be made to the Constitution, 
and although the friends of this measure 
may be in the minority, it is not unusual 
upon great questions that the majority is 
wrong. When John Quincy Adams was 
pleading in Congress for the right of peti- 
tion he was in the minority, but the world 
now recognizes that he was right. When 
Garrison, Sumner, John Brown, and other 
abolitionists half a century ago were 
pleading for the freedom of the black 
man they were in the minority, but the 
world recognizes that they were right. 
lt seems strange that all over the world 
those who have the franchise seem to 
believe that only they are capable of ex- 
ercising it. Look at England. She can- 
not believe that the Boers are capable of 
governing themselves. We in this coun- 
try are unable to see—many of us—that 
Cuba should have the right to manage her 
own affairs, and that the men in the 
Philippines, many of whom are educated 
business men of long experience and suc- 
cess, are capable in any degree of manag- 
ing their own affairs. The member from 
Fall River has mentioned three States in 
which women have the right of suffrage. 
I enjoyed much of his argument, and I 
thought its general tone had elevated the 
debate; but when he charged that the 
women of Utah were responsible for send- 
ing Roberts to Congress, and that the 
women of Colorado were responsible for 
riots in public meetings, he ruined tbe 
dignity of his argument, because every 
one must concede, as was said by the 
gentleman from Boston, that the presence 
of women on great public occasions does 
tend to order and sobriety. There are 
twenty-five Stites in the Union where 
women have partial suffrage. I have yet 
to learn of a single instance in town, city, 
or State where that suffrage has not been 
exercised with intelligence, loyalty, and 
patriotism. No harm has come to our 
form of government from any extension 
of the franchise. In many countries of 
the old world women have partial suf- 
frage. In Canada and in other colonies 
of Great Britain, New Zealand, South 
and West Australia, and in Great Britain 
itself, to a certain extent, suffrage is 
granted to women. In Russia and Sweden, 
Denmark, Italy, and France the franchise 
has been extended to women somewhat 
in the same proportion as the people of 
these countries have advanced in intelli- 
gence, Here, in the United States, it is 
only half a century since schools were 
opened to women, Mary Lyon establish- 
ing at Mount Holyoke the first great 
school, which has since been followed by 
others all over the country, till Harvard, 
the greatest college in the greatest Com- 
monwealth of the United Statee, now has 
its college for women. As fast as women 
have had opportunities for education, as 
fast as they have been given the same 
privileges and rights as men, they have 
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advanced in their interest in government, 
and to-day they are having great influence 
on many of the advanced questions of the 
times. In this State they serve upon 
school committees and boards of over- 
seers of the poor; they are trustees of our 
great institutions; they serve the Com- 
monwealth in many of the great depart- 
ments of education and of prisons; they 
are among the most progressive, helpful, 
and patriotic of our public servants. It 
seems strange that men should hesitate to 
vote in favor of a question like this. 
John D. Long, our efticient Secretary of 
the Navy, our senior Senator, George F. 
Hoar, our great patriots, Garrison and 
Phillips, the army of our foremost think- 
ers, all have favored this reform. What 
harm does any one suppose can come to 
Massachusetts from conferring the right 
of suffrage on such women as QOlara 
Barton, Julia Ward Howe, and Marg A. 
Livermore? 
MR. SAUNDERS’S ADDRESS. 

Mr. CHARLES R, SAUNDERS said: 

What harm would come? Why, sir, it 
would mean that the seat of the member 
in the fourth division would be occupied 
by Mrs. Livermore and not by Mr. Adams 
of Melrose. 

Women are unfitted by temperament 
for the suffrage. They are accustomed to 
unquestioned rule over children, and are 
intolerant in opinion. Hissing in the gal- 
leries has been a usual accompaniment of 
these debates. At the International Wo- 
man’s Council in London, two years ago, 
it was a prominent feature. Last year the 
venerable Dr. Lyman Abbott was hissed 
in the committee room, Last month there 
was hissing at every session of the Con- 
vention of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution in Washington. 

The women of the South prolonged the 
war after the men saw its hopelessness. 
Men read newspapers all the year round 
to post themselves politically, but women 
read chiefly novels giving false views of 
life. They do not regard school suffrage 
seriously. States which have granted 
them voting power have generally found 
bad results and taken it away from them. 
Many distinguished persons who started 
life as woman suffragists came to oppose 
it on mature reflection, 

The power to make and to enforce laws 
should not be separated. When any kind 
of trouble comes and force is necessary, 
women always fall back upon the men to 
protect them against lawlessness. When 
all is calm, women want to direct the Ship 
of State, but when the storms come they 
seek the cabin and call upon the men to 
save the ship and bring it safe to port. 
With woman suffrage the State would be 
involved in the discussion as to whether 
crushed strawberry is the favorite color, 
and chocolate creams the favorite confec- 
tion, and ice-cream soda the favorite 
drink, 

Mr. WATSON, of Boston: Is it not a fact 
that at the last municipal election in Bos- 
ton from 35 to 50 per cent. of the women 
who registered were prevailed upon to do 
so because pink tea was served in the 
registration office? 

Mr. SAUNDERs: In these times, when 
the steadiest nerves and the coolest brains 
are needed to solve the perplexing prob- 
lems, can any substantial aid reasonably 
be expected from such a quarter? The 
whole matter is summed up by Mr. 
Dooley: ‘Politics ain’t bean bag. ’Tis a 
man’s game; an’ women, childher, an’ pro- 
hybitionists ’d do well to keep out iv it.”’ 


Mr.McCARTNEY said: It may bethat there 
are no such things as rights—fundamental 
rights; no such things as the right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; that 
there is noright inherent in human nature 
or in the constitution of the human mind 
whereby the life of an individual is sacred. 
Liberty may simply be an expedient. I 
do not wish, in the few words I shall say 
upon this subject, to discuss the moot 
question between the utilitarians and the 
indifferentists as to whether there are cer- 
tain inherent, fundamental principles 
which are eternal, and conceded to be 
right. Suffice it to say that in the course 
of human development even expediency 
has led humanity to a concensus of 
opinion upon certain great principles; and 
the woyld to day is divided into two great 
philosophies in regard to political life—to 
those things commonly called the rights 
of the individual. The one philosophy 
affirms that a few have aright inherent, a 
God-given right, to govern the many; 
aright defined by precedent and history 
—a right to govern the issues and life of 
the individual, and of a nation. That is 
the doctrine of the king, of the monarchy. 
The other philosophy, accepted by a large 
portion of the human race, is this: That 
the people, by methods which are found 
expedient, shall rule themselves—that 
the people in their collective capacity have 
the inherent right to rule themselves ac- 
cording to the concensus of opinion at any 
given era in their development. Now, I 
suppored, until I heard the eloquent gen- 
tleman from Fall River, and the sarcastic 
gentleman from Ward 11, that we were 
living in a democracy under which that 
fundamental principle had become a 
right which never could be taken away 
from us. The rule of the majority is ac- 
cepted in a democracy. That is the sec- 
ond fundamental principle which has 
been accepted. Democracy, therefore, is 
founded upon the principle of voluntary 
association, not upon force. 

Mr. SAUNDERS (interrupting): The gen- 
tleman from Rockland says force is not 
the basis of our government. I ask him 
to tell the House what the condition of 
the United States would be to-day if force 
had not been exerted for four years, from 
1861 to 1865. 

Mr. McCaRrtTNeEy: I repeat that force is 
not the fundamental principle of democ- 
racy; that if force were the fundamentai 
principle, then, if it were found at any 
moment that a great majority of the peo- 
ple were suffering under iniquitous laws 
and an unjust system, under that ideal of 





force the majority would be compelled 
and justified in rising in rebellion to over- 
throw such government. We are having 
in America to-day a subversion of de- 
mocracy, because a portion of the people 
are subject to law and have to pay taxes 
who have no voice in making the law or 
spending money raised by taxation. That 
is the imperialistic philosophy. No man 
on this floor will claim that woman is not 
the intellectual equal of man when she is 
given equal opportunity. Any man who 
has been educated in our colleges knows 
that the intellectual power of woman 
cannot be questioned from the mere col- 
legiate point of view. We have seen 
woman fill with honor every profession— 
the law, the ministry, the arts of paint- 
ing, poetry—where she bas been given 
equal opportunity. She is, therefore, enti- 
tled to the ballot as a matter of justice 
and equity. 
MR. CALLENDER’S SPEECH. 

Mr. CALLENDER, of Boston, said: 

This is simply a racial question. It re- 
lates to the Anglo-Saxon race, This giv- 
ing of equal rights to the other sex is the 
last flower that the Puritan race is going 
to lay on the monument of honorable 
constitutional government in this world. 
That Puritan interest started with that 
scaffold in Whitehall centuries ago, and it 
will never rest until on these broad acres, 
without regard to race or sex or sect or 
previous condition of servitude, absolute 
equality shall be established on American 


soll. I say it is a racial question, It is 
that, sir, and it is nothing else. I said it 
was an Anglo-Saxon question, Itis. Our 


elder brother across the water, long before 
we dared to speak of the abolition of 
negro slavery, placed immediate and un- 
conditional emancipation on his statute 
rolls, and long before we had dared to 
grant the right to woman, our elder 
brcether had granted it to her in every 
instance except as regards the election of 
members oi the House of Commons, 

The hour of 4.30 having arrived, the 
House adjourned, 

On Wednesday afternoon the discussion 
was resumed, 

Mr. Epwarp B, CALLENDER said: 


Yesterday I was saying that this idea of 
elevating the other sex to the place which 
it will occupy in history is a racial ques- 
tion, and that it belongs to the genius of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. The ballot has 
been conferred upon women in Great 
Britain in almost every election except 
that of members of the House of Com- 
mons. Tacitus, the greatest of Roman 
historians, who gives us the first inkling 
in regard to the early Britons, says: ‘*The 
peculiarity of this race is that they never 
undertake anything important unless they 
first consult their wives.’’ Coming down 
to 1236, I remind the attorneys of this 
House of the council of Merton, where 
they passed the statute of Merton, the 
last great statute ever passed in England 
under feudal control. You will find the 
writ summoning the knights and burgess- 
es to that council in the library, and it 
summons whom? The knights and bur- 
gesses and their wives. The wives went 
to that council of Merton in 1236, sixty 
years before the foundation of constitu- 
tional government in England, — sixty 
years before King Edward dared to say, 
when he wanted to go to war with France: 
‘Knights and lords, if you will give me 
enough money to make this war, hereafter 
you shall say what the taxes shall be.” It 
is from that pledge that in this House we 
have the right to originate appropriation 
bills and bills for money. Yet sixty years 
before that, the King of England bad 
summoned the women to meet in that 
council of Merton. There they took up 
the age of consent and placed it on record 
at fourteen years. They did something 
else, and they are doing it in New Jersey 
now, though I do not believe in it. They 
said any man who bad arrived at the age of 
21 and did not have a wife would have to 
pay a fine. 

Now come down to the present time. 
Our elder brother across the sea has 
granted to woman what? The right to 
vote on almost everything that comes up 
in England except for members of the 
House of Commons. Coming to this coun- 
try our ancestors brought with them this 
same instinct, with the energy of success 
in matters of political control. Tradition 
informs us that the first foot of the Pil- 
grims pressed on forefathers’ rock was 
that of Mary Chilton, a woman—prefigur- 
ing, as it were, the great place that is to 
be assigned to woman in the development 
of American democracy. Why should 
women vote? Why should they not vote? 
that is the question. Brought up together 
as we are in the schools and academies, 
why should this line be drawn? The bur- 
den is on the remonstrants in this case. 
We have heard that woman is not capable, 
and yet every trade, profession, or calling 
is open to her at present. She does 
everything that man does, in the minis- 
try, in medicine, in law. They will tell 
you at the Registry of Deeds that they 
prefer to have a woman examine titles 
because she is more accurate, as she does 
not have to leave every hourin order to 
see afriend. (Laughter.) She does every- 
thing man does, and is treated as he is 
except in one respect—she does not get 
the same amount of pay. In the commit- 
tee of ways and means the other day, I 
heard the Insurance Commissioner refer 
to the salary of a lady in the department 
who receives $2,000 a year for her ser- 
vices, and he told that committee that if 
she were a man, employed by any insur- 
ance company in this city, she would 
easily receive $6,000. It is said that 
woman cannot go to war, and therefore 
should not vote. Well, I could not go to 
war myself, and yet I am conceited enough 
to think my vote is as good as that of 
anybody else. I could not fight in the 
trenches any more than she could, but 
when you say that the government of this 
country is founded on force and cn war, 








and that only those can vote who can 
fight, I will take the greatest document 
you have in your history, the Declaration 
of Independence, and show you that only 
one man who signed it ever shouldered a 
musket, That was Dickinson, of Pennsy!- 
vania, who went into the ranks and 
fought, although he did not believe in the 
Declaration of Independence. We are 
told that woman lacks bravery, but all 
history is against that assertion, and we 
find that the leaders of thought in Massa- 
chusetts in her greatest days were be- 
lievers in the rights of woman. 
MR. KINNEY’S ADDRESS, 

Mr. Kinney, of Boston, said: 

I take the floor on this question because 
this has been termed a declining cause, and 
it has been said that there have been evils 
flowing from equal suffrage in the States 
where it has been tried. In five States it 
has been twice submitted, and in every 
case the result has been more favorable 
to women the second time. In i894 wo- 
man suffrage passed this branch of the 
State Legislature, and the rum element of 
the city uf Boston, realizing what would 
be the effect, raised a corruption fund and 
defeated it, and the Boston Herald, com- 
menting on the matter a few days after 
the vote was taken, said that if such 
measures were resorted to again the result 
might be in favor of woman suffrage in- 
stead of against it. 

Mr. SAUNDERS: I was present in the 
Senate at that time, and will ask the 
gentleman if he himself has ever seen any 
such editorial in the Herald, and if so, 
whether he will name the date? 


Mr. Kinney: I am advised on good 
authority that that was the comment of 
the Boston Herald. It has been said that 
women do not want suffrage, but it may 
be said in reply that they would gladly 
take it if it was offered tothem. In 1900, 
at the State election, 4,128 men registered 
to vote. The number who actually voted 
was 3837. The women who registered 
numbered 1,200, and of that number 1,083 
voted, a much larger percentage than of 
men, 

MR, FROST’S ADDRESS, 

Mr. Frost, of Lawrence, said: 

The members of this Legislature I had 
supposed were possessed of a large amount 
of commonsense. In the arguments pre- 
sented there has been altogether too much 
of ancient history. The sole question with 
which we have to deal is that of expedi- 
ency and advisability. In every place 
where woman suffrage has been allowed, 
in every State cited here where it has 
proved of advantage, conditions have been 
decidedly different from those which pre- 
vail here to day. Five years ago this same 
question, or one of similar intent, was sub- 
mitted to the voters of the State, and I 
think in every district the vote was solidly 
against the proposed change. There can 
be no better evidence that the people of 
Massachusetts, both male and female, do 
not want this measure. If the women of 
Massachusetts desired the right to vote, 
their influence on the male voters five 
years ago was entirely sufficient to have 
turned the tide in their favor. 

MR. COOK'S ADDRESS. 

Mr. Cook, of Leominster, said: 

I believe the women of this State ought 
to have the right to vote, and all history 
shows that they are worthy of that right. 

I hope the members in favor of this 
issue will not be frightened from the posi- 
tion they now occupy by the argument 
of the member from the fourth division. 
I want simply to put myself on record on 
this measure. I have had some experi- 
ence in a number of ways, and I have 
noticed women voting at the polls, and I 
think the gentleman who claims that 
women are given more to considerations 
of dress and fashion than anything else is 
entirely wrong in his conclusions. Women 
will compare favorably with men on the 
school boards, as trustees of great chari- 
table institutions, and as overseers of the 
poor; and it would be only justice and 
equity to accord to women political rights. 

MR. NEWTON'S ADDRESS. 

Mr. H. Heustis Newron, of Everett, 
said in part: 

I have heard for the first time that a 
democratic republic was a government of 
force. This is contrary to my reading of 
history, for I have read that it is a govern- 
ment of law founded upon justice. It has 
been said that we have a thousand police- 
men in Boston because this is a govern- 
ment of force. I say thatif the women 
of Boston were allowed to vote, it would 
not require one thousand policemen to 
preserve order, 

MR. BADGER'S ADDRESS, 

Mr. BADGER, of Quincy, said: 

I wish to take some exception to the 
statement made by the gentleman in the 
third division, that woman has no in- 
herent right to the ballot. I would like 
to ask him or any other gentleman on the 
floor of this house what inherent right to 
the ballot any man has except the right of 
might? When God created human beings, 
he gave as much inherent right to woman 
as to man, and when any man stands here 
and says the Creator has not given woman 
that right which he himself enjoys, I deny 
the assertion. Another statement is that 
only those that fight may vote. Go back 
to the Civil War and consider the work of 
women in the hospitals and attending to 
the wounded on the field of battle, and 
who can fail to feel that woman has there 
earned the right to the franchise? 

MR. FALL’S ADDRESS. 

Mr. FAL. said: 

I want simply to call attention to the 
fact that we only ask that this question 
be submitted to the people of the State,— 
this question which has agitated Massa- 
chusetts for fifty years,—for final adjust- 
ment, 

Mr. WEEKS said, in answer to several 
objections, that he did not fear to return 





to Fall River on account of his opposition 
to suffrage; that instead of being mobbed 
by the women, he thought that the 95 per 
cent. who do not want to vote would wel- 
come him for saving them from the work 
of the other five per cent. 


Mr, Fall’s motion to substitute the bill 
for the adverse report of the committee 
was lost by a rising vote of 45 to 111. Mr. 
Adams, of Melrose, asked for the yeas and 
nays. These resulted, 29 to 132, against 
substitution; adding 24 pairs the yeas and 
nays were 53 in favor and 156 against sub- 
stitution. The report was then accepted. 
The following members voted or were 
paired in favor of woman suffrage: 


Adams, Amazeen, Bateman, Bradlee, 
Callender, Carey, Clark, B. G. Collins, 
Cook, D. W. Davis, B. C. Dean, C. A, 
Dean, Dowse, Emerson, Fall, C. N. Gard- 
ner, Googins, Haskell, E. H. Keith, King, 
McPherson, Newcomb, Packard, Rounds, 
Sleeper, Swift, Twombly, Wetherell, Win- 
gate, Foster, E. T. Adams, J. W. Williams, 
Albee, F. K. Stearns, Kinney, H. D. Hunt, 
Goward, Longley, Small, Butterfield, 
Gardner, Belcher, Bagley, Stowell, Mac- 
Cartney, Warriner, Poole, E. C, Gardner, 
Leach, Badger, Chace, and Newton. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


At an industrial bazar held in Effing- 
ham, Ill,, on March 15 and 16, three spe- 
cial prizes were given for the best essays 
on ‘Why My Mother Ought to Vote.” 


Old Orchard probably has a larger per- 
centage of women who pay taxes than any 
other town in Maine, There are three 
hundred and fifty of them, and they con- 
stitute a fourth of its total tax-paying pop- 
ulation. 

An Armenian woman and her twelve- 
year-old daughter want a place to do 
housework, The mother does not speak 
English, but the daughter does, and 
can interpret. Several Armenian young 
men want places either to do housework 
for wages, or to work for their board and 
go to school. One man who speaks Eng- 
lish and is used to horses would like to 
work on a farm. 

Where a mother on her deathbed, in 
the presence and with the consent of her 
husband, made a contract by which she 
gave the custody of her two children to 
her mother for life, and after her death 
the custody of her boy to one aunt, and 
of her girl to another aunt, the Supreme 
Court of Mississippi, in the case of Hil- 
bette vs. Baines (29 So. Rep., 80), holds 
that such contract was null and void, as 
against public policy. 

The Paris edition of the New York 
Herald says: ‘Skating was general 
around Paris yesterday, everywhere. A 
prominent enthusiast was Mr. Theodore 
Stanton, who is as frisky as any member 
of the younger generation. Mr. Stanton 
was accompanied by his two daughters, 
who also skate well.’’ These girls are ex- 
perts in all athletic exercises, as their 
famous grandmother, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, was before them. 








MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY—A NEW 
FRONT. 

Whatever front long-noted firms of high 
character may put up, the honorable dis- 
tinction they occupy in the community 
will still remain the real secret of their 
success. But styles of architecture change 
as well as styles in wearing apparel. The 
handsome marble building of Messrs. 
Macullar Parker Company, at 400 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, has for many years 
been one of the landmarks, and the dis- 
play windows have at all seasons been 
beautified by tasteful exhibitions illus- 
trating their first-class dealings in clothing 
goods. But they have lately given a still 
more attractive and modern appearance 
to their entrance by the erection of a glass 
and iron elevation of one story, for a more 
elaborate display of their choice styles of 
garments and foreign and domestic cloths. 
This change preseuts to the public oppor- 
tunities to purchase goods at rare advan- 
tage; and the words of this company re- 
quire no qualification when such a fact is 
announced. With them a reduction sale 
means what it says. In their half-century 
career their promises to the public have 
been scrupulously kept. 

The change in the front of their build- 
ings will not necessitate a similar change 
in their system of dealing with the pub 
lic, which has raised them to the highest 
position as enterprising and honorable 
merchants and manufacturers. 


EBBITT HOUSE 


Washington, D. C. 
Army and Navy Headquarters 


Heated throughout by Steam and Open 
Grates and lighted by Electric Lights 
and Gas, 

H. C. BURCH, Manager 


To Real state Owners, 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in Paw erder, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 




















AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 


SQUARE Theatre. 


a1 Tre t St. Teleph 977 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at2and8 P.M 


WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, MARCH 18, 


“Peg Woffington.” 


PRICES: 


{ Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50c, 
| Matinees, 10c., 25c., 50c, 








Prices: 





MUSIC HALL 


AND MUSEE (Tlie World in Wax) 


Hamilton Pl.—Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford, 
WEEK OF March 18. 


FILSON & ERROL 
“A Divided Family” 


AFTERNOONS: .. 
EVENINGS: ..« - 
HOLIDAYS ) 


+ 10¢c, and 25c, 
10c., 25c. and 50c, 


+ « 25ec. and 50c, 


and 
SATURDAYS: ) 








We announce our 


OPENING 


at the present time of 


Ladies’ Cotton Shirt Waists 


They are in Anderson’s Ginghams, Per- 
cales, and many beautiful white effects, 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


144 Tremont Street. 


Mention W.OMAN’S JOURNAL. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 
Caterers 
and Confectioners. 


WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


715 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 








Dr. Elizabeth Edwards, 
CHIROPODIST AND MANICURE, 


131 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Assisted by DR. EDW H. EDWARDS, 


Established 1872. 2d Door South of Winter St. 


The Woman's Journal 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 





A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day, at 3 Park Street, Boston, devoted to the 
interests of women. 

EDITORS: 
HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


ASSISTANT EDITORS. 
FLORENCE M. ADKINSON, 
CATHARINE WILDE. 


OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Mary Put- 
nam Jacobi, M. D., Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
Dr. Lelia G. Bedell, Alice Fletcher, Kate M 
Gordon, Virginia D. Young, Prof. Ellen Hayes, 
Baroness Alexandra Gripenberg, Lida Calvert 
Obenchain, Ellis Meredith, and many others. 





“The best source of information upon the wo- 
man question that I know.”—Clara Barton. 


“The best woman’s paper in the United States 
or in the world.”—Englishwoman’s Review. 


“It is an armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rights of humanity."—Mary A. 
Livermore. 

“It is so much the best of the woman suffrage 
papers that no comparison is possible.”—Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw. 

“It isan exceedingly bright paper, and what is 
far better, a just one. I could not do without it.” 
—‘Josiah Allen’s Wife” (Marietta Holly). 

“"*THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my 
outlook upon the great and widening world of 
woman’s work, worth and victory. Ithas no peer 
in this noble office and ministry. Its style is pure 
and its spirit exalted.”—Frances. E Willard. 
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NO ROSES. 


BY MAURICE EDGAR. 


There were no roses till the first child died, 


For all flowers died when Eve left Paradise, 

And all the world was flo»werless awhile 

Until a little child was laid in earth ; 

Then from its grave grew violets for its eyes, 

And from its lips rose petals from its smile; 

And so all flowers from that child’s death 
took birth. 
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PARENTHOOD. 








BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 





These are the years our God 
Lays down, and nothing loath, 
His scepter and his rod 
As he were tired of both; 
Bids men and women take 
His empire for a while, 
To ban, to bless, to make 
The children weep or smile. 


All power be yours, he saith,— 
Over my little ones: 
The power of life and death, 
The power of clouds and suns, 
The power of weal and harm 
Be yours to have and hold: 
In you they shall go warm, 
In you be pinched with cold. 


Just for these Godlike years 
Ye shall not know th’ intense 
Pang beyond prayers and tears 
Of your love's impotence. 
Be yours to make, to mar, 
This lovely thing I wrought, 
With love brought from afar, 
And my eterual thought. 


Lord of the skies and lands, 
Take pity on thy dust, 
Strengthen our mortal hands 
Lest we betray thy trust! 
—Spectator. 
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THE CITY OF GOD. 
(March) 





BY WILLIAM JAMES BAKER. 





Brothers, how fare we, 
(Shoulder to shoulder!) 
Like heroes with courage to dare, 
Hailing those bolder 
Prophets that be’ 


Brothers, though banded, 
(Shoulder to shoulder), 
Brief is the run of life’s sand; 
Our bodies must moulder ; 
Souls have they fed? 


Brothers, what worth, pray? 
(Shoulder to shoulder), 
Build we God's city on earth, 
The world growing older, 
Better to-day” 


Brothers, © cheer ye! ‘ 
(Shoulder to shoulder!) 
On through the valley, nor fear! 
Are the heights colder? 
Day break then see! 


Tsrothers, though heart-sore, 
(Shoulder to shoulder!) 
From desert-cloud, fire, and through smart, 
Hope our upholder 
Beckons before! 


Brothers, though noon-tide 
(Shoulder to shoulder!) 
Steeps with our stragglers are strewn, 
Her walls that enfold her, 
God's city, abide. 
Brothers, O marvel! 
(Shoulder to shoulder!) 
Fainting and falling afar, 
Yet each shall behold her, 
Yea, with her dwell! 
Boston Transcript. 
— —_3 = — 
A TRUE STORY. 


BY MRS. CARRIE LANE CHAIMAN, 


Li Po Ton was a little Chinese maiden, 
born in the inland province of Hupeh, in 
far-away China. 

Her earliest recollection was of sitting, 
with her little twin brother, Chin Wah, in 
her grandfather's sunny garden, which 
ran close down tuo the big, blue Han River, 
and watching the boats of every imagina- 
ble color and size, as they floated down 
to the great Yangtse Kiang. The little 
maiden’s grandfather, Chin Wah Ton, was 
known as arich man in those parts. He 
had two great rice fields, a tobacco plan- 
tation, an orchard of cherries, and a com. 
fortable house, on the roof of which was 
a most wonderful garden, full of fat cab- 
bages and fresh-smelling leeks. He was a 
man of much influence, and many came 
to seek his advice and instructions. At 
one time he had been a kuan, and ever 
since had carried an added prestige and 
dignity. His learning and piety were 
famed all through the province, even 80 
far away as the great city of Wuchang, 
where he made a journey in his richly up. 
holstered palanquin twice every year, to 
sell the merchants there the products of 
his lands, 

In one particular only had he ever been 
unfortunate. He had three wives and 
many children; but despite his piety, the 
children had all been girls, save one. Chin 
Wah Ton hated girls, and his whole affec- 
tion was lavished upon this son. Upon 
him would depend not only the responsi- 
bility of maintaining the family name, but 





the more important duty of performing 
those annual ceremonials at the grave of 
his father, through which aid alone the 
soul of Chin Wah might hope to rest in 
peace. 

The son grew and prospered; but alas! 
when he had been married but three years, 
he fell sick and died. The grief of the 
father was piteous tosee; but in the midst 
of his sorrow there was one hope. The 
son had himself had a son, the little twin 
brother of Li Po Ton, who had been named 
after his grandfather, Chin Wah Ton. So 
it came about that the little Chin Wah 
became the light and joy of his grand- 
father’s eyes—his one hope and happiness. 

Two more contented children would be 
hard to find than these little twins of 
Hupeh. All the long sunny days they 
flitted about like gay butterflies among 
the garden plants; now picking up the 
red cherries which had fallen from the 
big trees; now sailing in a tub their little 
toy boats, all covered with bright stream- 
ers, exactly like those they saw on the 
great river; and now climbing to the roof- 
top to look at the wonderful garden. To 
be sure, when one of the brilliant butter- 
flies sailed temptingly through the air, and 
Chin Wah rushed after it in gay pursuit, 
little Li Po Ton was left far behind in the 
chase, for her poor bound feet refused to 
carry her, and when she tried to run, they 
ached piteously. There were many other 
games in which she found herself dis- 
tanced; but little Chin Wah was patient 
and good, and she was happy—innocent, 
sweet little Li Po Ton! Yet there was 
another grief which sometimes sent a 
quick, sharp pain through her little child- 
heart; for she had not been slow to notice 
that her grandfather, the great Chin Wah, 
had plenty of caresses and words of affec- 
tion for her twin brother, but paid no 
more attention to her than if she had been 
one of the cabbages in his garden. Why 
was itso? We shall see. 

One day she missed little Chin Wah, 
and although she hunted all through the 
garden, he was nowhere to be found. At 
last he came running out of the house, his 
eyes shining and his face all aglow with 
excitement; but when he saw Li Po Ton 
standing, pleased and glad, in the shadow 
of a rose bush, he drew himself up into an 
affected attitude of superiority, and 
looked scornfully at her. 

“Oh, ho!’ he exclaimed. ‘I can’t play 
with you any more, I have just had my 
first lesson in reading, and a man is com- 
ing every day to teach me more, I am 
going to be a great man, like grandfather, 
and ride in a palanquin; but you can’t 
learn to read. Grandfather said so. You 
are a girl.”’ 

Poor little maid! For the first time she 
saw the barrier between them, The next 
day, when she cautiously peeped through 
the door, and saw Chin Wah standing, 
straight and proud, before a strange man, 
who was showing him curious figures ona 
strip of red paper, she seemed to realize 
at once that the happy playtime had gone 
forever. If there had been any hope left 
in her mind that the good times might 
return, it was effectually dispelled when, 
a little later, on the day of the great an- 
nual festival, she saw little Chin Wah 
ready to go with his grandfather to see 
the ceremonies, Little girls, and big ones, 
too, for that matter, always stayed at 
home; but it was a grand gala day for the 
boys. After the manner of his country- 
men, Chin Wah was clad in a suit entirely 
new. Very wonderful Li Po Ton thought 
it. Indeed, with his wide trousers of 
bright green silk, his tunic of blue bro- 
cade, bound with white silk and covered 
with gold embroidery, his purple em- 
broidered shoes, and the long skeins of 
red silk braided into his black queue, Chin 
Wah did cut a most remarkable figure, 
and looked very like one of the pretty 
butterflies he was fond of chasing. He 
caught sight of his little sister, and threw 
her another of his scornful glances. It 
was then she knew the barrier between 
them could never be crossed. 

After that, she passed her time curled 
up on a cushion by her mother’s side, 
learning to sew and to embroider. Her 
only pleasure was the hour she walked in 
the garden. Although she had no com- 
panion, and her poor feet could only hob- 
ble, yet the bright skies, the familiar blue 
river and the old cherry trees were restful 
to her sight, and filled her mind with 
something akin to peace and contentment. 

One day, when she was twelve years 
old, her grandfather sent for her. She 
found him sitting cross-legged on the 
fluor, opposite a strange man, who wore 
the most wonderful queue she had ever 
seen. As he sat on his cushion, it lay on 
the floor like a great snake, and seemed 
to reach half across the room. Both were 
smoking long pipes, and neither seemed 
to see her as she entered. She stood be- 
fore them motionless and with downcast 
eyes. Without speaking, Chin Wab mo 
tioned her to stand nearer his guest. She 
could not tell why, but somehow this 
stranger, with his fierce black eyes, filled 
her with terror, and she felt that his pres- 
ence boded her no good. Cold chills ran 





up and down her back as he tapped her 
on the head, examined her feet, felt of her 
arms, shoulders and legs. 

“Pretty girl; good girl,” grunted Chin 
Wah. 

Indeed, she was a pretty sight, with her 
plump pink cheeks, soft black eyes, and 
delicate mouth, filled with sharp white 
teeth; but she had never heard this before. 

“Ugh!” exclaimed the stranger, ‘‘no 
good; too fat; too little.” 

With another gesture from Chin Wah, 
Li Po Ton was sent from the room, What 
could it mean, this new mystery? She ran 
straight to her mother, and told her what 
had happened. But the mother knew 
nothing. She could guess, however. She 
knew how Chin Wah hated girls. She 
was familiar with his grasping disposition, 
and had heard his grumblings when he 
paid the marriage portion of each of his 
many daughters. It was not unlikely he 
thought to gain something from his grand- 
daughter, whom he had always treated 
with contempt. Gently as she could, she 
told the maiden what she feared it might 
mean, and together they wept. Disen- 
tangling herself from her mother’s arms, 
Li Po crept back to the door of the recep- 
tion-room, and cautiously peeped within. 
The stranger was counting out a handful 
of money, and, as he did so, muttering be- 
tween the puffs of his long pipe, ‘‘Too 
much, too much!” With her heart filled 
with terror, Li Po Ton flew back to her 
mother, and fell at her feet in a spasm of 
agonized weeping. 

Soon Chin Wah called her again, and, 
bidding her say good-by to her mother, 
told her she was to go away with the 
stranger. Chinese children, of both sexes, 
are taught filial respect and obedience to 
a remarkable degree; and Li Po Ton had 
no thought to question whither she was 
going, or why. With a dull, heavy pain 
in her heart, she was placed in the palan- 
quin by the side of the strange man. All 
day long they travelled, and the little girl 
sat as still as a mouse, speaking not a 
word. At night they went on board a 
boat. Li Po was put into a bunk, where, 
with her head buried in the blankets, she 
quietly cried herself to sleep. Ina day or 
two they came in sight of a great city; 
and the noise and confusion, so new to 
her, abstracted her attention to the ex- 
clusion of her own misery. Then they 
were carried to the biggest ship she had 
ever seen, and she was put to bed in a 
berth, several feet from the floor. All 
around her were other passengers, and not 
a few girls near her own age, who seemed 
also to belong to thestranger. With these 
she might have found companionship; but 
soon the rocking of the ship sent them all 
to bed, and the dreadful sea-sickness 
made her forget all else. The time seemed 
interminable, with no one to comfort or 
say one word of cheer. She wondered in 
vain to what strange land she might be 
going, for the stranger guardian had never 
seen fit to give her any information as to 
her destination. Had she known how to 
pray, she would have prayed for death. 
As it was, she looked through the round 
port- hole windows at the rolling, foam- 
capped waves, and longed to bury all her 
sorrows beneath them forever. 

Well might she make this wish, for Li 
Po Ton was a slave. 

At last they came to land, and she was 
led down the gang-plank into a great 
crowd of shouting, noisy people. Some 
men, with a strange dress of blue cloth 
and brass buttons, hustled her into a dark, 
gloomy room, where there were many 
Chinamen and a few Chinese girls. There 
they stood, glancing timidly about them, 
with the same hunted look in their faces 
that she felt must be in her own She 
longed to speak to them; perhaps they 
could tell her where they were; but she 
saw the fierce eyes of the stranger upon 
her, and she dared not. 

There was a great deal of talking in a 
strange language, a great many questions 
asked and answered, a showing of white 
tickets—all a mystery to her. Then she 
was hurried again into the street, and, 
with all the other girls, was seated in a 
queer vehicle, which whizzed along the 
streets, and stopped for people to get on 
and off. It all interested, but it terrified 
her. At last they got off the car, the 
stranger leading, or rather driving them 
down a dark, narrow alley. Here she felt 
more at home, for the people were her 
own countrymen, aJthough they stared at 
them in an uncomfortable manner. The 
stranger led them into a long, low room, 
already crowded with Chinamen. No 
sooner were they inside than a big, fat 
man, whom the others called Wah Lee, 
shouted: ‘*Which is my girl?” 

“This is the girl I bought for you,” 
said the stranger, as he pointed to Li Po 
Ton. ‘Three hundred dollars is her 
price.” 

After a thorough examination of her 
persop, which satisfied him that she was 
sound and a good bargain, Wah Lee 
counted out the gold, and, taking the lit- 
tle girl by the hand, led her down the 
street. 

Through alley after alley they passed, 





until they came to the door of a little 
tumble-down, dark-looking building. Wah 
Lee opened the door and thrust ber inside, 
locking the door after her. 

Here there were other women, her own 
Chinawomen, They came and took her 
by the hand, patted her on the back, 
smoothed her cheek, and looked into her 
eyes with sympathy. There were young 
girls like herself, and there was one wo- 
man who made her think of her own 
mother. The room was low and narrow. 
Bunks rested against the wall on one side. 
There was just room for three bunks from 
floor to ceiling, and just room for two 
tiers, placed end toend. There were six 
bunks and six women. Between the bunks 
and the opposite wall was a space about 
three feet in width. The only furniture 
was six blue-painted wooden stools. 
There was a door, and one tiny square 
window, securely cross-barred with iron, 
like the windows of a penitentiary. It 
was no pleasure to look out at this win- 
dow, for there was nothing but the dark 
alley to look into, enlivened only by an 
occasional passing Chinaman. As these 
passers-by never failed to stare through 
the iron bars to grin at them, there was 
no particular need of peering out for the 
sake of seeing them. 

In response to the queries of these new 
friends, Li Po Ton related all the details 
of her journey, described her home and 
early life, and then plied them with the 
eager questions which for so long a time 
had been uppermost in her mind. ‘‘Why 
are we here? What does it all mean?” 

The women looked from one to another, 
and hesitated. Just then Wah Lee 
brought in their supper of boiled cab- 
bage and rice. Li Po Ton was hungry, 
and ate heartily. When her appetite was 
satisfied, the new master bade ber climb 
to the top berth. Soon she was sleeping 
the sleep of the innocent, so sweetly and 
so soundly that whatever may have trans- 
pired in the little room that night, she 
knew nothing of it. 

After breakfast the next morning, the 
master locked the door as usual, and went 
away. Seated upon their wooden stools 
again, there was nothing to do but talk. 
Little by little, the women acquainted the 
new-comer with her fate. They told her 


she would not be permitted to rest another 
night. 

“But,” she said, “can we not run 
away?”’ 


‘Run away?’’ one of the women replied. 
‘*The door is always locked; and there is 
no place to go to. Besides, the master 
told us once of a woman who ran away, 
and when they found her they boiled her 
alive in hot lard.” 

All day the little maid sat stupefied 
with horror, 

Li Po Ton was one of the twelve hun- 
dred Chinese women slaves in the city of 
San Francisco. After supper that night, 
Wah Lee bade her go to bed again, and 
she climbed up to her berth. Soon he re- 
turned, bringing with him a group of men, 
One placed a piece of money in his hand, 
and was bidden to climb up to her berth. 
When he had gone, another came, and 
then another, until the poor girl had 
fainted. Night after night the experience 
was repeated. Sometimes she screamed; 
but Wah Lee only bound her mouth, and 
gave her no breakfast. And this was in 
the land that boasts liberty to be the in- 
alierable right of every individual. 

Many weeks passed. The pink faded 
from her cheek. Her eyes had grown 
heavy and dull, and dark circles surround- 
ed them. Wah Lee observed the change, 
and bade her eat more rice and cabbage. 

One night, at a late hour, the room was 
deserted. Her sisters in misery were 
asleep. She could hear their heavy 
breathing. Wah Lee had gone, leaving 
the door slightly ajar. It had never hap- 
pened before. Hastily slipping on her 
tunic, and bunching up the blankets to 
look as if they covered her sleeping form, 
she climbed down to the floor. Outside, 
all was blackness, but voices could be 
heard at one end of the alley. Closing 
the door behind her, she stepped into the 
street, and in the shadow hurried away. 
On she went, she knew not and cared not 
where. Once her heart stood still, and a 
memory of the woman who had been 
boiled in lard flitted across ber mind, as 
she found herself close to a group of 
Chinamen; but she slunk back into a dark 
corner, and held her breath. They passed 
by; and as fast as her poor deformed feet 
could carry her, she hurried on. Where 
could she go? What could she do? If 
only there might be some little dark cor- 
ner, some forgotten spot, where no human 
being would ever look, she would hide 
there. ‘To starve in peace was the boon 
she craved. 

The darkness was lifting, and it would 
soon be morning. Not a moment must be 
lost. With feet racked with pain she 
turned a corner, and entered what seemed 
to be another dark alley. Hurrying on, 
she stumbled and fell prostrate to the 
ground. It was some time before she 
could rise, and when she did so the gray 
dawn of the coming day enabled her to 





see her surroundings. It was a rough 
enclosure, filled with all sorts of débris, 
Sitting on the ground, she spied a little 
hole which seemed to invite her to enter, 
This might do. Creeping on her hands 
and knees, she crawled inside. It was an 
angle made by a hogshead, the fence, and 
two ash-barrels. A wide board partially 
covered the opening through which she 
had crawled. She placed it so that the 
opening was entirely concealed. Oh, if 
she could only know she was safe! She 
unbound her aching feet, and rubbed 
them smartly with her hands until they 
felt relieved. Then, lying down on the 
ground, with a block for a pillow, she fell 
asleep. 

She was aroused once by voices near 
herthiding-place. Not a breath or move- 
ment betrayed her. How still she was, 
her eyes starting from her head, her 
cheek paled with fright! Poor, hunted 
thing! Then voices came again. This 
time they had been preceded by the rum- 
bling of a big wagon. It was the scaven- 
ger who had come to carry away the ash- 
es. The barrels were moved. She was 
discovered, lying there with her face bur- 
ied in her hands. She bad fainted. 

When she recovered consciousness, she 
was lying in a clean, white bed, and a 
kindly-faced woman was bending anxious- 
ly over her, Fortunately, her feet had led 
her to the very door of the ‘‘Home for the 
Friendless;’’ and if ever there was a crea- 
ture who needed such protection, it was 
little Li Po Ton. The woman at her side 
was Mrs. Miller, the matron. But the lit- 
tle Chinese girl was afraid of Americans. 
She had suffered so cruelly in their land, 
she thought they must all be wicked. She 
turned her face away, and wept bitterly. 
Food was brought, but she would not eat, 

An interpreter was sent for, a German, 
who had lived many years in China, and 
who was renowned among tourists as the 
best guide to the Chinese quarter in the 
city. He was supposed to know every 
Chinaman and Chinawoman in ’Frisco; 
but Li Po Ton was a new-comer, and he 
did not know her. It was a long time 
before sbe would place confidence enough 
in his friendship to tell him anything; but 
at last, in response to his kind and gentle 
questions, she told him the story of her 
life. Every word was translated to Mrs. 
Miller, and Li Po Ton was assured she 
should have every care, and need suffer 
no fear of Wah Lee. 

Somehow, a knowledge of her presence 
there leaked out. The Chinese master 
heard the rumor, and speedily a writ of 
habeas corpus was issued to command 
Mrs. Miller to produce her charge in court 
the next morning. Here was a dilemma. 
A lawyer was consulted, but he could 
offer little consolation. Wah Lee, he 
said, would probably bring Chinese friends 
enough to prove that the girl was his 
wife, and the court would give her back 
to him, 

The interpreter was sent for again, and, 
as gently as possible, Mrs. Miller tried to 
explain the court, and the law, and the 
possible outcome. But what did Li Po 
Ton know of American courts and habeas 
corpus acts? She understood nothing of 
what was said, except that she would see 
Wah Lee the next day, and perhaps would 
have to go away with him again. She ate 
no supper, and went to bed at an early 
hour, Before retiring, the matron stepped 
into herroom. She seemed to be sleeping 
soundly. The next morning she looked 
at her again. Something strange in her 
appearance made her touch the girl’s 
cheek. It was cold. She turned down 
the blankets. The bed was saturated with 
blood, and a pen-knife, belonging’ to the 
matron, was plunged into her heart. 
Poor, hunted, wronged Li Po Ton! She 
had at last found liberty in death. 








Eczema 


How it reddens the skin, itches, oozes, 
dries and scales ! 

Some people call it tetter, milk crust or 
salt rheum., 

The suffering from it is sometimes in- 
tense; local applications are resorted to— 
they mitigate, but cannot cure. 

It proceeds from humors inherited or ac- 
quired and persists until these have been 
removed, 


bd = 
Mood’s Sarsaparilla 
positively removes them, has radically 
and permanently cured the worst cases, and 
is without an equal for all cutaneous 
eruptions. 


Hoop’s PiLLs are the best catharlic. Price 29 cents 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
peranpum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HARRIoT T. Topp, Cor. Sec’y. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 


MONTHLY LETTER. 

The Board of Directors of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
held its regular monthly meeting on the 
first Friday in March, Mrs. Maud Wood 
Park in the chair. 

THE HEARINGS. 


Mrs. Ruth Gibson reported for the 


Committee on Legislative Hearings. At | 


the hearing, Feb, 18, on the constitutional 


amendment, the crowd was unprecedent- | 
Maud Wood Park conducted | 


ed. Mrs. 
the hearing for the petitioners, Mr. 
Thomas Russell for the remonstrants, 
The speakers in the affirmative were 
Rabbi Fleischer, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, 
Mr. J. P. Dresser, Mrs. Helen Campbell, 
Miss Maud Thompson, and Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt; in the negative, Mrs, Rob- 
ert W. Lord, Mrs. Wm. T. Sedgwick, Mrs. 
Charles M. Lamson, Miss Frances J. Dyer, 
Miss Mary E. Corbett (whose paper was 
read by Mrs. Barrett Wendell), and Mrs, 
A. J. George. Miss Blackwell and Mrs, 
Catt spoke in rebuttal. 

On Feb. 20, at the hearing on the peti- 
tion of individual suffragists that munici- 
pal suffrage be granted to taxpaying wom- 
ep, Hon. George A. O. Ernst conducted 
the hearing for the petitioners, Mr. Thom- 
as Russell for the remonstrants. The 
speakers in the affirmative were Mr. 
Henry B. Blackwell, Mrs, Nelson Titus of 
Quincy, Mrs, Otto B. Cole and Mrs. Anna 
Christy Fall; in the negative, Mrs. Robert 


W. Lord, Mr. Frank Foxcroft, Dr. Lyman | 


Abbott, and Dr. Edward M. Hartwell. 
Miss Blackwell replied for the petitioners. 
The unanimous opinion was expressed 


by the Board that a largely attended hear- | 


ing, with our best speakers, was one of 
the most effective means to convert the 
indifferent. Suggestions were made as to 
how the hearings could be still further 
improved next year. A full report of the 
hearings is given in the WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
of Feb. 23 and March 2, Those who do not 
take the paper should send ten cents to 3 
Park Street for those numbers. 
TAXPAYERS’ SUFFRAGE, 

The question was discussed whether the 
petition for municipal suffrage for tax- 
paying women injured the chances of the 
constitutional amendment for full suf- 
frage. It was pointed out that the Asso- 
ciation could not prevent individuals who 
favored the former measure from petition- 
ing for it; and the majority of the Board 
expressed the opinion that it was a good 
thing to have the two petitions offered. 


LEGISLATIVE DEBATES THIS WEEK, 


The Committee on Constitutional 
Amendments reported “leave to with- 
draw,’ on the petition for the submission 
of a full suffrage amendment, Senators 
David Manning of Worcester and William 
Nutt of Middlesex and Representative 
George H. Fall dissenting; and the Com- 
mittee on Election Laws reported against 
municipal suffrage for taxpaying women, 
Representative Frederick W. Bateman dis- 
senting. 
ters of thanks to these gentlemen who 
were brave and independent enough to 
stand out against the majority. All may 
be addressed at the State House, Boston. 

MISS GILBERT ILL, 

Miss M. M. Gilbert, the State Superin- 
tendent of Parlor Meetings, lies critically 
ill. This is the reason no answers have 
been received to letters written to her in 
regard to getting up parlor meetings. 

THE MAY FESTIVAL. 

The chair appointed the following com- 
mittee to codperate with a committee of 
the New England W. S. A. in arranging 
for the May Festival: Mrs. Margaret E. 
Chase, Mrs. J. W. Smitb, Miss Susan L. 
Whiting, Mrs. Inez Haynes Gillmore, and 
Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page, with Mrs. 
Quincy A. Shaw as a consulting member. 

SCHOOL SUFFRAGE, 

It was the unanimous opinion of the 
Board that work to increase the registra- 
tion for school suffrage should be begun 
early in autumn. 

THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 

The question was discussed as to how 
the Board could aid toward making up the 
large annual deficit on the expenses of 
the Woman's JOURNAL, which is now 
made up each year by the editors. It was 
voted to recommend every local League to 
appoint a standing committee to secure 
subscribers. Miss Blackwell mentioned 
that Mr. Forbush, of Worcester, and Miss 
Gardner, of Nantucket, had left legacies 
to the JOURNAL, and suggested that the 
members of the board ask their friends to 
remember the paper in their wills. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 

SUPERINTENDENTS’ REPORTS, 

Miss Ida E. Hall, Superintendent of 
Work among Working Women, announced 
that her Young Women’s Political Club, 
aided by the College Equal Suffrage 
League, was preparing to give a reception 
in Faneuil Hall, from which she expected 
excellent results. The members, in 
Russian costume, would pour tea from 
Russian samovars, and there would be 
brief speeches. 

Miss Mary Ware Allen, Superintendent 
of Work among Educators, asked for sug- 
gestions as to the best ways of reaching 
teachers. Mrs. Otto B. Cole said they 
could be reached through teachers’ clubs, 
and could generally be interested in 
school suffrage, if not in full suffrage. 
Several plans were outlined, which may 
bear fruit later. 

Mrs. O. A. Cheney's resignation as 





Let every suffragist write let- | 


Superintendent of Work among Uni- 
tarians was accepted with regret. 

It was voted that the State Superintend- 
ents be recommended to form themselves 
into a committee, and meet with one of 
the Directors to plan ways of making 
their work more effective and systematic; 
and that the chair appoint the Director. 
She appointed Mrs, Esther F. Boland. 

PRESS WORK. 

A good report was read from Mrs, 
Elnora M. Babcock, Superintendent of 
Press Work. It was suggested that any 
member who was moved to write a short 
| article on suffrage could help the press 
work by sending it to Mrs, Babcock, to be 
multiplied and sent to the papers through- 
out Massachusetts, Her address is Dun- 
kirk, N. Y. 

LEAGUE REPORTS, 

Boston. A new and strong organization, 
auxiliary to the Massachusetts W. S. A., 
the Boston Equal Suffrage Association tor 
Good Government, was formed at Mrs. 
Quincy A. Shaw’s on Feb. 19, after an 
able address by Mrs. Catt, Its officers 
are: President, Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw; 
| vice-presidents, Mrs, Fanny Bb. Ames and 
Mrs. James ‘TT. Fields; secretary, Mrs, 
Maud Wood Park; treasurer, Mrs, Louis 
| Prang. The constitution includes in its 
| programme the effort to promote various 
| needed reforms, It starts with one hun- 
| dred members, among them many per- 

sons of weight and influence. The for- 
mation of this society has caused consid- 
erable consternation among the remon- 
| Strants. 

| Youne Women’s PouiricaL Cius. The 
last meeting was social, a conversation 
party. The programmes bore a list of the 
| subjects for conversation, beginning with 
| light ones and ending with suffrage. The 
talk on each was limited to three or five 
minutes. The young working women 
who make up the club wore pretty little 
tissue-paper sunbonnets. They played 
marching games, sang ‘‘America’ and 
other songs, and had a delightful time. 
About fifty were present, including many 
young men, A small admission fee was 
charged, and $8 was cleared for the work. 


THE COLLEGE LEAGUE now has 139 
members, and many more are preparing 
to join. It has held a meeting at Radcliffe 
under the auspices of the Graduate Club, 
with Mrs. Park as speaker, Graduates 
from different States were present, and it 
was interesting to hear them say, ‘Well, 
when I voted in Colorado,” or ‘in Kan- 
sas,’’ etc. They looked no more mon- 
strous or hideous than if they had never 
seen a ballot. A very successful meeting 
was held at Mt. Holyoke, March 1, with 
| the Current Events Club. Miss Sarah 
Cove Bryant was the speaker, About a 
hundred girls were present, and Prof. 
Aunah May Soule, of the department of 
economics, who is a suffragist, was an in- 
terested listener. A recent meeting of 
the Graduates’ Club at Wellesley was ad- 
dressed by Prof. Ellen Hayes, and much 
interest was manifested. The meeting at 
Tufts College has already been reported, 


Ciry Point had a large attendance at 
its last meeting. Rev. Frederick W. 
Knight spoke on ‘‘A Modern Tale of Two 
| Cities.’ On March 21 the League will 
give a reception and banquet to Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Bates. Hon. Rufus A, Soule, 
president of the Senate, and others, are 
expected to speak. [‘'Everything is good 
that identifies us with successful public 
men,” said the chairman of the Board. ]} 


NEWTON reported good results from the 
meeting at Lasell Seminary, where Miss 
Bryant and Mrs. Park addresee+) the stu- 
dents very charmingly. Many questions 
were asked. The whist party at Mrs, 
Walton’s cleared a good sum, and was 
much enjoyed. ‘Some people now indif- 
ferent may feel more inclined toward us 
when they see we can have such a good 
time,’’ said the Director from Newton. 


Natick had a large audience to hear 
| Dr. Julia C, Clarke, of Boston, speak on 
Osteopathy. At the next meeting, Rev. 
Mr. Pratt presented ‘‘The Two Sides of 
the Trusts,’’ and there was a lively discus- 
sion. The League has for years had a 
weekly column in the Natick Bulletin. 
All its meetings are reported, and the re- 
ports are called for by the papers, if not 
sent. It has three editors, one to supply 
cach local paper. 


CAMBRIDGE met in Y. M. C. A. Hall, to 
hear Mrs, Southwick on ‘*The Touch- 
stone of Ethics.’’ About forty were pre- 
sent. There was fine violin and piano 
music. On March 20, a meeting in the 
Universalist vestry will be addressed by 
Dr. Benjamin F, Trueblood on Peace. 
The W. C. T. U. will be invited as guests. 


THE CAMBRIDGE POLITICAL EQUALITY 
| CLUB has voted to become auxiliary to 
the State Association. It has 65 members, 
and about 30 more are likely to join. It 
will adopt the card plan used by the Good 
Government Equal Suffrage League. [‘'It 
is gratifying to have a new auxiliary 
League reported at every meeting of the 
State Beard,” said the chairman. ] 











NEEDHAM meets monthly, and the meet- 
ings are always very interesting. It has 
petitioned for both full suffrage and tax- 
payers’ suffrage. 

East Boston is arranging for a meeting. 


Roxsuky met last with Mrs. Morse on 
Clifford Street, and continued the consid- 
| eration of the accommodations for women 
| at the station houses. The next meeting 
| will be at Mrs. Currier’s on ‘‘Peace.”” The 
ladies have become quite animated over 
Mrs. Currier’s plan, by which each tries to 
get one new member a month. 

WINCHE:TER has held a well-attended 
parlor meeting in the interests of schoo) 
suffrage. Mrs. Boland and Mr. Blackwell 
were the speakers, and their addresses 
gave much satisfaction. A large number 
of nou-suffragists were present, and many 
said they would register. 

BELMONT has ordered two dollars’ worth 
of books from National Headquarters, in 











accordance’ with Mrs. Catt’s offer, and 
started a library. Eleven persons from 
Belmont attended the first legislative 
hearing, and eight the second, including 
in each case several remonstrants. Some 
of the members attended the town caucus, 
where women are received with much 
more courtesy than they were some years 
ago. 

ALLSTON will start a library, as sug- 
gested by Mrs. Catt. It has increased its 
membership, and will give a reception 
next month to the new members. The 
executive board has met anl considered 
the subject of press work, and appointed 
a committee to report the meetings. A 
large delegation from Allston attended the 
hearings, and some who used to be vio- 
lently opposed are becoming interested. 

WELLESLEY HILis recently held a 
largely attended debate in the Unitarian 
Church, Mr. Warren A. Rodman presid- 
ed, The speakers in the affirmative were 
Mrs, Mary Clarke Smith, Mrs. Hannah Car- 
ret, and Rev. Jobn Snyder; in the nega- 
tive, Mr. J. H. Hardy, Mr. C. Everett 
Washburne, and Mrs. J.J. E. Rothery. Mrs, 
A. J. George summed up for the negative, 
and Prof, Ellen Hayes for the affirmative. 
One of the “anti’’ speakers said women 
were “‘useless in an emergency.”’ That 
night Mrs, Rothery’s house touk fire, and 
the Wellesley College girls came to the 
rescue and showed great activity and 
presence of mind in carrying out the fur- 
niture, 

THE FORTNIGHTLIES, 

The first Fortnightly in February was 
addressed by Dr. Emily Brainerd Ryder 
on ‘Child Wives of India;’ the second by 
Dr. Caroline E. Hastings on “The No- 
Breakfast Plan.”’ At each there was a 
large attendance, with much interest, 

RESOLUTIONS. 

A memorial resolution was passed for 
Miss Auna Gardner, of Nantucket, a 
resolution of sympathy for Miss Gilbert 
in her illness, and a vote of thanks to Mr. 
W. L. Haskel, who took down in short- 
hand, under very trying circumstances, 
the report of the legislative hearing, and 
refused payment. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 

3 Park St., Boston, March 12, 1901. 
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MICHIGAN. 


WOMEN DEPUTY CLERKS IN MICHIGAN, 


Bay City, Micu., MARCH 7, 1901, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Michigan has at least five women filling 
the position of deputy county clerks, and 
one filling the office of deputy clerk of the 
United States District Court. Miss Nora 
Blackmun is deputy clerk for the county 
of Berrien on the west side of the State; 
Miss Inez Gardner for the last two years 
has been deputy clerk of Cheboygan 
County in the northern part; and on the 
eastern side, in Bay County, Miss Flor- 
ence Daniels is serving her third year, and 
her sister Bessie is serving her first year. 
Miss Florence occupies the clerk’s desk 
during the sitting of the circuit court, and 
often she has full charge of the entire 
office. Ludwik Daniels, clerk of Bay 
County, is a paying member of the Bay 
City Equal Suffrage Association, and be- 
lieves in an even chance for his daughters 
and his son. He fitted his son to succeed 
to the business which he had conducted 
here for twenty-two years, when he en- 
tered official life six years ago. 

Miss Lola M. Maurer is this year deputy 
county clerk of Monroe County, and this 
county has had a woman deputy clerk 
continuously, beginning in 1890, 

Bay City has for a number of years had 
a resident deputy clerk of the District 
United States Court in Mrs, Jennie 
Wright Jones, who opens the court in 
due form and performs the various duties 
of the clerk, MELVIN A. Roor. 
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UTAH, 

The Utah Senate, on March 5, with only 
five dissenting votes, adopted a memorial 
to Congress, asking for the submission to 
the State Legislatures of an amendment 
to the Federal Constitution forbidding 
disfranchisement on account of sex. 

The Committee on Federal Relations, to 
which the matter had been referred, 
brought in a majority report in favor of 
the memorial, and a minority report 
against it. Senators Whitmore, Whitney, 
and Love were in favor, Chairman Alder 
and Senator Smoot opposed, Senator 
Kiesel moved the adoption of the majority 
report. Senator Alder moved the substitu. 
tion of the minority report. 

Senator Alder declared that the memo- 
rial was premature. Utab, the youngest 
State in the Union, should not ask Con- 
gress to enact a measure for woman suf- 
frage in every State, when even in this 
State it was only in an experimental 
stage. 

Senator Smoot, while announcing him- 
self as a thorough woman suttfragist, be- 
lieved it a mistake to ask Congress to in- 
terfere with what properly belonged to 
the individual States themselves. It was 
wrong and undemocratic and in contra- 
vention of every principle of the Constitu- 
tion. 

Senator Whitney said he would support 
the memorial in order to be consistent 
with his record as a woman suffragist. He 
believed in suffrage for women now, and 
believed that the government of the 








United States has a right to do for the 
white woman what it has done for the 
black man. 

Senator Kiesel said he had opposed 
woman suffrage in the Constitutional Con- 
vention. He now realized his mistake— 
the women of Utah had justified the ex- 
pectations of their supporters —and he 
wanted to redeem himself. 

Senator Alder spoke again, and said he 
never had favored and did not now favor 
woman suffrage. Hedid not want todrag 
her into the turmoil of politics. ‘There 
was,”’ he said, ‘‘a lady member of the Sen- 
ate. She has disappeared. There was a 
lady Representative in the House, and she 
has disappeared.’’ He said that neither 
of the State Conventions had put a woman 
on the ticket. Half of the electorate of 
Utah had been ignored. It was so in the 
county and municipal officers. He said 
that in his county a woman had been 
elected as a school trustee for a term of 
three years. Ina year she was married, 
and what followed prevented her from 
attending to her duties as a trustee. 

When the vote was taken, the minority 
report was rejected, 13 to 5. The memo- 
rial was adopted by the same vote. 





LAMENESS in the muscles and joints in- 
dicates rheumatism. Don’t dally with it 
aminute, Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
cure it. 








NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston, 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALS) 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE No. 1573. 
JOHNSON & SMITH, 


Boston & Maine R. R. 


LOWEST RATES 


FAST TRAIN SERVICE 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 











For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of this Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
BOSTON 


Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 
NEW YORK. 
One block from Grand Central Station. 








Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer, 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 


FIFTH AVENUE 
HOTEL, 


Madison Square, NEW YORK 


THE Largest, Best Appointed and Most Liberal 
Managed Hotel in the City, with the Most Cen- 
tral and Delightful Location. 


HITCHCOCK, DARLING & CO. 











THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 


Boston, Mass. 














The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, ir 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anns 
H. SHaw, Aviczs Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Luoy E. AnrHony. For sale at Woman’? 
JouRNAL Office 3 Park St., Boston, Masr 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





Boston & Albany R.R. 


Through Train and Car Service, 
in effect Dec 16, 1900. 


TWO FAST TRAINS 





“Chicago” ‘*North Shore’’ 
Special Special 
Via Lake Shore Via Mich. Cen. 
Ly. Boston 10.45 a.m. 2.00 Pp. m. 
Due Albany 4.10 P.M. 7.30 * 
7 Syracuse 7.55 “ |11.40 
ochester 9.40 "* .80 
“ Buffalo wee | 
* Toledo 5.55 a.m. | 
Detroit | 8.15 " 
** Chicago 11.50 * 4.00 P.m. 





The Finest Pullman Cars will be run on 
these trains. A. 8S. HANSON, 
Gen. Passgr. Agent. 


FIRST-CLASS LINE 
3 ON 








ViaRockford, Freeport, Dubu jue, Inde 
Viaeocktord paler CY, Fo ¢ Dodge. feet 
n Council B uffs. ° 


DAURLE-DAILY SERVIC 


Bunet-orary moring cars, sleeping cars, free 
reclining chair cars. bining cars. 

Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting 
lines. A.H. HANSON G.P. A. Chicago. 


' CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OORs 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El] Pase 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 299 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G, P. A., Chicago. 











The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills o1 Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 


THE 
e@e 
Southern Pacific Co. 
SUNSET ROUTE, 

Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico, 
Connections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines. 








For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent. 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” Magazine, a 
monthly publication devoted to the developmeut 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R.R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 


The Finest Trains in the West. 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agents. 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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DUROTHEA DIX. 

Mrs, Mary A. Livermore presided at the 
Fortnightly of the Massachusetts W.S. A. 
last Tuesday, and there was a good attend- 
ance, despite the fact that the legislative 
debate on equal suffrage drew many away. 

The following resolution was adopted: 


We rejoice in the passage by the New 
York Assembly of the bill giving muni- 
cipal suffrage to tax.paying women by a 
vote of more than two to one; in the de- 
feat of the effort to legalize gambling in 
Idaho and Wyoming; and in the election 
of Mrs. Lucy G. Coolidge to the school 
board of Portland, Me., by the largest vote 
ever given to any candidate in that city for 
any office. 


Resolutions of thanks were also passed 
to Senators David Manning, and William 
Nutt, and Representatives George H. Fall 
and Frederick W. Bateman, for reporting 
in favor of equal suffrage; also to the 
members who were speaking for it in the 
debate then going on in the Legislature. 

Mrs. Helen Coffin Beedy, of Bangor, Me., 
president of the Dorothea Dix Memorial 
Association, said that when the Associa- 
tion was formed, there were in the United 
States only three monuments to women— 
to Margaret Haughery, in New Orleans, 
to Hannah Dustin, at Haverhill, Mass., 
and the one to Mary Washington. 


Dorothea Dix was born on the banks of 
the Penobscot in 1802. At ten years old 
she came to Boston and lived with her 
grandmother on Dix Place, in the stately 
Dix mansion, with its garden and the 
famous Dix pears. Here she taught a 
young ladies’ school till her health broke 
down. She had hemorrhages of the lungs, 
and all the doctors told her she must die. 
Yet she lived to be eighty-five. After she 
had given up her school because of ill- 
health, her attention was attracted to the 
condition of the insane in the jail at East 
Cambridge, where she had gone to teach a 
class. Their quarters were unwarmed, 
even in the depth of winter. It was 
thought that the lunatics were easier to 
take care of when they were cold, She 
succeeded in having a stove put in. Dur- 
ing the next two years she went all over 
Massachusetts, note-book in hand, visited 
every prison and almshouse, and then, 
armed with the facts, drew up a memorial 
to the Legislature. Horace Mann, Dr. 
Samuel G. Howe, Charles Sumner, and 
Dr. Channing helped her, and the Legis- 
lature voted to enlarge the hospital at 
Worcester to accommodate the insane, and 
provide them with comforts. 

Next she went to Rhode Island, where 
she found things even worse. She was 
assured that nothing could be done, be- 
cause arich man named Butler, the most 
influential magnate in Rhode Island, would 
not sympathize. She talked with Mr, 
Butler, and he gave $50,000 to build an 
insane asylum, and afterwards added 
$25,000 more, She went to Washington, 
got a bill through Congress for an insane 
asylum, and persuaded the farmer who 
owned the only suitable site near the 
capital to sell his farm, which be had at 
first resolutely refused to do, She trav- 
elled all over the United States, accom- 
plishing similar results. When she visited 
Italy, she called on the Pope, and the next 
day he went around and investigated all 
the places where theinsane were confined, 
and instituted reforms. When a promi- 
nent Japanese statesman visited America, 
she called on him and explained to him 
the condition of the insane in Japan, with 
which he was unacquainted; and he went 
home and built a hospital for them. In all, 
Miss Dix built or revolutionized thirty- 
two insane asylums; but not one of them 
bears her name. She shrank from pub- 
licity; but she was not opposed to monu- 
ments on principle, She raised $8,000 to 
build one to the soldiers who fell at For- 
tress Monroe. To a friend who said she 
ought to have a monument herself, she 
wrote that ‘‘when the last hour should 
bave arrested her labors, it would be time 
enough to build her a monument.’ She 
raised millions for humane purposes dur- 
ing her life, and died widely beloved; yet 
to-day the oflicers of our Association are 
often asked, ‘*Who was Dorothea Dix?’ 

Mrs, Beedy sketched the history of the 
Dorothea Dix Memorial Association, which 
aims to raise a monument to Miss Dix in 
a park at Hampden, Me., her native place. 
Land has been given, and an appropria- 
tion of $10,000 is sought from Congress. 
Any one can become a member of the 
Association for a dollar, or children for 
five cents; and clubs may become mem. 
bers by paying $250, or honorary mem- 
bers by paying $25. ‘The inmates of the 
Old Ladies’ Home at Bangor insisted on 
joining in the latter way, and a woman 
over eighty came more than a mile in the 
rain to pay in their $25. Mrs, Livermore, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Miss Susan B. 
Anthony, and Clara Barton are among the 
honorary trustees. Mrs. Beedy spoke of 
Mrs. Jave H. Spofford’s intimate connec- 
tion with the work from the first, and read 
from Miss Anthony’s tribute to the late 
Mr. Spofford in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 

Mrs. Livermore recalled the great work 
that Miss Dix did in supervising the 
nurses during the Civil War; how she 
visited all the hospitals, against the wil] 
of the surgeons, and often went with a flag 
of truce beyond the enemy’s lines. She 
also looked after the men of the coast sur- 
vey, after neglected children, and after 
prisoners. Mrs. Livermore said: 

Dorothea Dix was a good deal like Dr. 


Samuel G. Howe. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
said that it would be impossible for Dr, 





Howe to be happy in heaven; if there 
were no sorrow or suffering in the celes- 
tial city he would not stay there, but 
would slip away and go where there were 
unfortunate souls to be comforted. 

Mrs. Fannie T. Hazen, president of the 
Army Nurses’ Association, who had been 
one of Miss Dix’s nurses, gave interesting 
reminiscences of her. She said in part: 

She was graceful, she was dignified, she 
was sweet. There was something about 
her that you cannot describe. She had 
the gift of authority; she made you do 
what she wished, and feel glad to do it, 
however unwilling you had been before. 
She cared for every nurse; a mother could 
not have been more thoughtful. She 
could be very stern, especially to any 
nurse who broke the rule against wearing 
ornaments, or who brought a trunk with 
her. Miss Dix herself never took a trunk; 
she went all over the country with just a 
hand-satchel, wearing a gray travelling 
dress and carrying one black silk for spe- 
cial occasions. She remembered every 
nurse and soldier by name, and all the 
particulars about each. Hler words of 
commendation were few, but when you 
got one, you could be proud of it to the 
end of your life. Her biography, by Rev. 
Francis Tiffany, is more fascinating than 
aromance, I[t ought to be placed in every 
school, 

Mrs. Mary Howes gave a lively descrip- 
tion of a memorial meeting for Dorothea 
Dix, held on the ocean last summer, when 
she and Mrs. Beedy were fellow passen- 
gers on their way to the World’s W. C. 
T. U. Convention. 

At the next Fortnightly, March 26, Miss 
F, Henrietta Miiller, formerly of the Lon. 
don school board, will speak on ‘“tHindoo 
and Christian Occultism Compared.” 
Miss Miiller spent nearly nine years in 
India, making a careful study of the sub- 
ject. A. 8S. B. 
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IN DEFENCE OF VIVISECTION, 


Brookiyn, N. Y., MARcuH 9, 1901. 
Editors Woman’s Journal . 

From time to time I have noticed in the 
WoMAN's JOURNAL articles concerning 
vivisection, It has seemed to me, as a 
suffragist, that the intense partisan spirit 
of these attacks on vivisection can do lit- 
tle to promote the cause of suffrage, and 
possibly much to injure it. 

I have worked at the Marine Biological 
Laboratory at Wood’s Holl, Mass., in the 
laboratories in the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology in Boston, and have 
also been a student at Barnard College, 
N. Y. My personal experience has gone 
far toward convincing me that biologists 
are not only not guilty of the cruelty and 
hideous excesses charged against them, 
but that they make every effort to train 
their students to the same consideration 
and humane treatment of subjects for dis- 
section and vivisection that mark their 
own investigations. I have heard students 
remonstrated with for proceeding to the 
dissection of a worm without first killing 
it by the use of proper reagents. 

I would like to accept the many state- 
ments in regard to the progress of equal 
suffrage in various States without a ques- 
tion as to their authenticity. I would 
like to recommend the JouRNAL to my 
friends as an authoritative publication; 
but such articles as the reprint from 
Frances Power Cobbe’s article in the 
Abolitionist do much to antagonize those 
scientists who are favorably inclined to 
suffrage, and to discredit other statements 
in your paper. 

GRACE VAN EVEREN STOUGHTON, 

Mass. Inst. of Tech. 96. 

[[t is not surprising that our corre- 
spondent has never observed any cases of 
abnormal delight in the infliction of suf- 
fering, such as those referred to by Dr. 
Leffingwell and Miss Cobbe. Such cases 
fortunately are rare, but itis now known 
that they exist. As to the “intense par- 
tisan spirit’? charged against the oppo- 
nents of vivisection, that spirit is quite as 
strong in its advocates, the question being 
one on which feeling runs high on both 
sides. Our correspondent herself illus- 
trates it, when she intimates that if the 
editors of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL are on 
the wrong side of the vivisection question, 
it is likely that their statements as to the 
progress of equal suffrage in the different 
States cannot be trusted. It would be as 
reasonable to assume that an astronomer’s 
statements about the stars could not be 
trusted because he was a Democrat in- 
stead of a Republican, or vice versa,—Epbs. 
WomANn's JOURNAL. | 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMN&. 





The young women students of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, N. Y., to the number 
of thirty-three, were ‘‘at home” to their 
friends on Washington’s birthday. Miss 
Susan B. Anthony and her sister, Miss 
Mary Anthony, were guests of honor. 

The thesis presented by Miss Nellie 
Neilson to the faculty of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege for the degree of Ph, D. was very 
favorably received on its publication, and 
is now starred on Dr. Gross’s ‘‘Sources 
and Literature of English History,’’ to 
indicate that it is particularly important. 





The thesis is on ‘‘Economic Conditions of 
the Manors of Ramsey Abbey.’”’ Dr. 
Neilson is at present reader in English at 
Bryn Mawr. 


Mrs. Emmons Blaine has turned over to 
Chicago University the Chicago Institute 
of Pedagogy, which will represent an 
addition to the University endowment of 
nearly $2,000,000. The institute was 
started by her some years ago with an 
appropriation of three-quarters of a mil- 
lion dollars, and since that time she has 
made additional gifts to it. It is one of 
the leading schools of the kind in the 
country. 


The young women at Kelly Hall, at the 
University of Chicago, gave a circus in 
the women’s gymnasium on March 9. The 
gymnasium was converted into an amphi- 
theatre for the occasion, and a ring 
marked out on the floor, banked with the 
traditional mound of earth. The Kelly 
Hall women were the acrobats, jugglers, 
and equestriennes, while the women from 
the other halls acted the part of audience 
in a country circus, dressed in outlandish 
garb. Some masqueraded in masculine 
attire, appearing as farmers and village 
characters, while the others played the 
role of farmers’ wives, or donned the 
knickerbockers of the schoolboy. Pop- 
corn, peanuts, and pink lemonade were 
the only refreshments served. No men 
were permitted to be present. 


The Bryn Mawr students who form the 
fire brigade at the college made a good 
record for themselves at a fire which 
occurred recently in a cottage occupied 
by Professor Scott. Not long after the 
flames were discovered, the force, under 
the direction of Miss G, E. Fowler, chief 
of the brigade, who had blown the horn 
summoning all hands to work, had two 
streams of water playing on the fire, and 
when the Ardmore fire company came to 
the assistance of the girls, it was practi- 
cally under control. The persistent effort, 
the coolness displayed, and the good dis- 
cipline make the fire brigade a part of the 
college organization of which everybody 
is proud, 





Miss A. A. Fisher, M. A., has been ap- 
pointed as Dean of Women at Wesleyan 
University, at Middletown, Conn. The 
catalogue makes the following statement: 
“The University will admit women in a 
number limited to those who can be ac- 
commodated in the college buildings and 
in their own homes in Middletown, and 
the whole number shall be limited to 20 
per cent. of the whole number of students 
in the preceding year.” 





Miss Eliza Woods, superintendent of 
the New York Normal College, and a well- 
known figure in the educational circles of 
this country, died in New York March 8. 
She was born in Belfast, Ire., about fifty- 
two years ago, and came to this country 
when a child. She was educated in the 
public schools of New York City in the 
Saturday Normal classes, At that time 
there was no institution for girls who 
desired to fit themselves for teachers in 
the public schools. When the Normal 
College was founded in 1870, Miss Woods 
was chosen first assistant in mathematics. 
She was later transferred to the depart- 
ment of psychology. Upon the death of 
Miss Lydia T. Wadleigh she was ap- 
pointed woman superintendent, and held 
that position thirteen years, at the same 
time occupying the chair of ethics. 

F. M.A. 
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WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS, 





The executive board of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs met recently 
in Washington. The amendment to the 
Constitution sent to the executive board 
by the Georgia State Federation, to be 
presented to the next biennial convention; 
providing that only ‘‘clubs of white wom- 
en’’ should be admitted to the G. F. W- 
C., was withdrawn, and, though the mat- 
ter was discussed, no action was taken by 
the board concerning the admission to the 
General Federation of the Woman's Era 
Club of Boston. 

Mrs. Charles Denisun has been reélected 
president of the New York Sorosis. 

The Chicago Woman's Club recently 
celebrated its twenty-fifth birthday, It 
has grown far beyond the dreams of its 
founder, Mrs. Charlotte M. Brown, who 
now lives in Charlottesville, Va. The 
club works in six departments: Reform, 
Home, Education, Philanthropy, Art and 
Literature, Philosophy and Science. In 
one of these branches each of the nearly 
one thousand members must be a worker. 
It was the Woman’s Club which put wom- 
en physicians into the Kankakee and Cook 
County insane asylums, says the corre- 
spondent of The Club-Woman. The club, 
with the codperation of the W. C. T. U., 
succeeded in placing matrons in police 
stations and the county jail. Before these 
women exercised their influence in this 





direction, women arrested upon any 
charge whatever were entirely under the 
care and contro] of men. The reform de- 
partment bas for years supported a day 
school for boys sent to the county jail. 
It established the first kindergarten for 
poor children in a public school. Through 
its efforts women have been appointed on 
the school board, and placed as trustees 
of the State University at Champaign. 
Through these trustees work is regularly 
done to promote both better home lives 
and higher education of the women stu- 
dents at the University. Some legislative 
affairs in which the club has interested 
itself are the laws governing truant 
schools, parental schools, juvenile court, 
and compulsory education. The Boys’ In- 
dustrial School at Glenwood owes its 
establishment to the club, which raised 
$40,000 for the purpose. Through its 
efforts, also, $200,000 was raised to build 
four dormitories for women at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. An endowment fund 
of $1,500 for the Art Iustitute, benefiting 
girl graduates from the high school, is 
another achievement of the organization. 
The Consumers’ League has a branch sup- 
ported by the club, and several societies, 
such as the Protective Agency for Women 
and Children, the Municipal Order League, 
Political Equality League, Public School 
Art Society, School Children’s Aid, the 
Household E:sonomics, are all outgrowths 
of the big club. It is due to it that girls 
in retail shops have seats behind the 
counters, and, stretching farther afield, it 
appointed delegates to petition President 
Harrison to reinstate women employees in 
the internal revenue office who had been 





discharged by the new chief. F. M. A. 
STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Philadelphia County Woman Suf- 
frage Society met in Philadelphia, Feb. 
27. It was decided to try to have woman 
suffrage books placed in the travelling 
libraries. Mrs. William Atkinson Wal- 
ling, of New York, spoke on the question, 
‘*Is it Womanly for Women to Vote?” 

A new bill has been introduced in the 
Legislature, proposing radical changes in 
factory inspection. It gives the chief in- 
spector authority to select deputies, but 
fails to prescribe that women deputy in- 
spectors, who number five under the pres- 
ent system, shall be appointed. The chief 
inspector may or may not appoint women. 
The Philadelphia Ledger opposes this fea- 
ture of the bili, and declares that the ap- 
pointment of women inspectors should be 
made imperative, and not left to the dis- 
cretion of the chief inspector. The 
Ledger says, editorially: 

There are not many appointments open 
to women under the old law, but a princi- 
ple is involved worth contending for by 
legislators who appreciate the situation. 
The women deputy inspectors are neither 
numerous nor powerful, and the army of 
women workers who are interested, more 
or less, in the maintenance of the old sys- 
tem, may be voiceless in the lobby. 

The omission in the proposed law un- 
justly discriminates against women, or 
permits such discrimination if the chief 
inspector so wills, in a case where the ser- 
vices of women are peculiarly appropriate 
and necessary. It is not a question of 
gallantry, but of simple justice. The 
work of the women inspectors is known 
to be of great value, and has excellently 
served the purpose for which it was in- 
tended, the amelioration of the surround- 
ings, sanitary or otherwise, under which 
thousands of working women and children 
earn their living. ‘his city is vitally in- 
terested in the maintenance of the best 
possible system of factory inspection. The 
laws regulating factory employment and 
providing for the health and safety of em- 
ployees are minute, and a thorough sys- 
tem of official visitation and inspection is 
required fortheic enforcement. ‘There are 
special provisions as to sweatshops, de- 
signed to secure the manufacture of cloth- 
ing under “clean and healthful condi- 
tions.’’ The public and operatives are 
alike interested in the rigid execution of 
these and ali other factory laws. In many 
branches of inspection the watchful eyes 
of capable women inspectors are neces- 
sary to make these laws effective, ’ 
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CONNECTICOT, 


The Hartford Equal Rights Club at a 
recent meeting passed the following reso- 
lutions: 


Resolved, That in the death of the Hon. 
John Hooker, this club has lost a most 
esteemed friend and member, and woman 
suffragists generally one of their staunch- 
est advocates, 

That in looking back over the long 
years he has fought so faithfully for our 
cause, our hearts are filled with gratitude 
for the brave words he has ever put forth 
in the cause of women. 

That no good word and no good work 
is ever lost, though the worker disap- 
pear temporarily from our view. 

That in contemplating our fast deplet- 
ing ranks by the grim hand of death, we 
can only bow our heads in submission to 
the eternal law that rules us all, knowing 
that enfolded in the heart of the Infinite 
are wise designs, the full purpose of which 
shall some day be made plain to us. 

That these resolutions be placed on file, 








and a copy of them be sent to his faithful 
companion and co-worker, Mrs. Isabella 
Beecher Hooker. 

On March 20, at 2 P. M., the Woman 
Suffrage Committee is to give a “hearing” 
in the Hall of Representatives upon the 
bill introduced by the Connecticut W. S. 
A., asking for municipal suffrage for 
women, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt will 
be the principal speaker. Members of the 
Association from different parts of the 
State will champion the bill. On the fol- 
lowing day the Connecticut W.S. A. will 
hold its annual meeting in Unity Hall, 
when an interesting and profitable time is 
anticipated. E. D. Bacon. 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 





BROOKLINE. The Association held its 
winter meeting, March 8, at the house 
of Mr. and Mrs. Chas. M. Baker. Mrs. 
Helen Campbell spoke on ‘Equal Suffrage 
in Colorado,’’ Dr. Emily Brainerd Ryder 
on ‘Equal Suffrage in Australia and New 
Zealand.” Both addresses were extreme- 
ly interesting. Photographs of Mrs. 
Yates, Mayor of Onehunga, New Zealand, 
and of groups of sweet-faced Australasian 
women voters were passed around. Re- 
freshments and a social hour followed. 
The Executive Board will meet fortnight- 
ly henceforth. 


SOMERVILLE had an audience of nearly 
100 to hear Mr. Sam. Walter Foss speak 
in the parlors of the Unitarian Church on 
“The 20th Century.’’ The lecture was 
interspersed with his poems, Refreshi- 
ments were served, and Mr. and Mrs. Foss 
afterwards held a reception in the ban- 
quet hall of the church. Mrs, Baldridge 
and Mrs, Lawson poured chocolate, and 
the following young ladies served: Lottie 
Godfrey, Dorothy MacLane, Bertha Rich, 
Estelle and Cathryn Lawson. The whole 
was in charge of the Reception Commit- 
tee: Mrs, M. E. Rich, Mrs. M. A. P. Neal! 
and Mrs, A. P. Boyer. The League is 
very much alive, and is trying to secure 
more women on the school board. It is 
much interested in the petition of Miss 
Caroline Cook, of Somerville, and others, 
that women entitled to vote for school 
committee may also vote in the caucus on 
the uominations for school committee. 





THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE.—The fine 
old play, ‘Peg Woffington,”’ will be given 
next week. The title part will afford 
Miss Lillian Lawrence a fine opportunity, 
and her appearance, as well as that of Mr. 
John T. Craven in the famous character 
of Triplet, will be awaited with interest. 
Choice chocolate bonbons will be given at 
the Monday matinee, 

Boston Music HALL: VAUDEVILLE.— 
During thejweek of March 18, Filson and 
Erroll will appear in ‘‘A House Divided,”’ 
aided by Harold Godfrey, One or the nov- 
elties will be Sohilkes, man and wife, and 
a band ot picturesque little pickaninnies. 
Lilile Weston, Xylophone player, also will! 
appear; the Todd-Judge family, acrobats; 
Paulinette and Piquo, horizontal bar ex- 
perts; and there will be other attractive 
features, 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





New England Women’s Club. — Monday, 





March 18, 3.30 P.M. Mr. Richard H. Dana will 
speak on “Civil Service Reform.’ Club Tea at 
six o'clock. 

AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, 





Near Symphony Hall.—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de- 
sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to care, near the Fenway. References. 

Address E. L., 76 St. Stephens St. 











GREAT ALTERATION SALE 


—bBY— 


[Mfacular Parker [Jompany 


NOW GOING ON 
A new modern front of glass and iron, 
to replace the massive marble entrance 
which has been a landmark for so many 
decades, necessitates closing for a time 
the main entrance, 400 Washington Street, 
and using the entrance to our custom de- 
partment, 398 Washington Street. To re- 
duce our stock before the opening of 
Spring business we offer special and un- 
usual reductions, in many cases 20 to 30 

per cent. from regular prices, 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


398 Washington Street. 





Astor House, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





On the European Pian. 

Rooms, $1 and upwards. The accommodations 
of the Astor will be found first-class in every re- 
spect. Elevator running night and day. 

F. J. ALLEN, . Proprieto 


SHORTHAN 





BY MAIL. Free Course of 
Kerst’s School,Corning, N.Y- 


Boston, Mass. 
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